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ILORAL HALL, COVENT GARDEN—. 
LAST WEEK OF ALFRED MELLON’S CON- 
CERTS.—It is respectfully that these Con- 
certs will positively terminate on Saturday next, September 
8th, the Band and Chorus being engaged for the Worcester 
Triennial Musical Festival. 


Full iculars of the arrangements for the LAST SIX 
NIG will be duly announced. 
On y next, September $ (the Last Night), a Grand 


Concert will take place, being for 
THE BENEFIT OF ALFRED MELLON. 
Conductor, ALrrep MELLON. 
Promenade, One Shilling. Commence at Eight. 





BRITISH MUSEUM 


BRITISH MUSEUM will be Closed 
on the 1st, and Re-opened on the 8th September, 1860. 
In the interval between those dates no Visitor whatever can 
possibly be admitted. 
A. PANIZZI, Principal Librarian. 


OMPETITION. — ART UNION OF 
LONDON.—The Council have awarded the premium 
of ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS offered for a Series of 
Outlines illustrating Tennyson's poem of “‘ The Idylls of the 
King,” to those marked No. 18, found to be by Paolo Priolo 
of Edinburgh. have further awarded an honorary 
remium of TWENTY GU INEAS to each of the Series 
Vos. 24 and 25, found to be Alexander Rowan, of Ifield 
‘Terrace, Stockwell, and E. H. Corbould, of Hyde Park 
Gate, South. 

SCULPTURE.—The Council have awarded the premium 
of THIRTY GUINEAS to the Group of “ Alfred in the 
Danish Camp,” found to he by Thomas Duckett, 39, Stan- 
hope Street, Regent’s Park. 

— West a GEORGE GODWIN ) Hon. 

ugust, 1860. LEWIS POCOCK j) Secs. 


LADY, the Widow of a Government 
Officer, of the highest respectability, is anxious to 
meet with a ent as Governess to young chil- 
dren, or useful —— She would not object to accom- 
pany a family abroad. 
Address, L. M., Post Office, 109, Lupus Street, Pimlico. 


b dee lly by a Master of nearly 18 years’ 


or Endowed School; a thorough 
dinighacten a pic hy t testimonials. 
Address, Z. Z., Post Office, Kilndown, Gondhurst, Kent. 


CHER IMMEDIATELY ee 

to Board and Lodge in the house. Requirements: t 
usual Commercial kno’ ; rudiments of Latin ; Declia, 
two books; Algebra, “equations. One trained pre- 
ferred. The charge of afew boarders out of school hours. 
Fixed moderate , and per centage on pupils. 
Sale See Mater, ene School, Salisbury ; 
giving references, age, & 


Goreraext SCHOOL OF MINES, 
and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
DIRECTOR. 
Sir RODERICK Pass MURCHISON, D.C.L., 


., &e. 

















During the Session 1860-61, which will commence on the 
5th October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMON STRATIONS will be given :— 
‘Chemistry.—By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Metallurgy.—By John Perey, M.D., F. RS. 
Natural i —By T, H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


Mining. - By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 


Geology.—By A. C. Ramsay, F-R.S. 
Applied Mechanies—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S, 
Physics,—By J, Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 

The fee for Matriculated Stndents (exclusive of the 
laboratories) is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
payments of £20, 

are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, 
and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Perey. Tickets to separate courses of lectures are 
issued at £1, £1 10s., and £2 each Officers in the Queen's 
service, her "Majesty" s Consuls, acting mining agents and 
managers, may obtain tickets at reduced prices. 
Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others 
in education, are also admitted to the lectures at 
uced fees, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 

and others have also been established. 


Pal ee and information, apply at the Museum of 
Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
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\ ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 


AND ANNUITY SOCEITY, 
Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices: 3, Parliament Street, 8.W. 
City Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq., 1 Bedford Place, 
Russell Square. 
Thomas Somers Cocks, Ret. JP., Chasing Ctoss, andl Here. 
. ford Street, Park Lan 
George Henry Drew, ‘tn Hibernia Chambers, London 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 
William Freeman, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster. 
Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament Street, 
10, Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliff 
Highway, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey. 
Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 
— Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick Place, Regent's 
Pa 


Westminster, 


Augustin Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex. 


James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank Row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 
John Bazley White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent. 
PHYSICIAN. 
William Richard Basham, M.D., Chester Street, Grosvenor 
Place. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and Burney Street, Greenwich. 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 
of the premiums cease altogether, but also to cause the 
amount assured to be payable to the Policy holder on his 
attaining a given age. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by 
many other offices, and thus afford an Immediate Bonus to 
the assurer, and a saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or 
more Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes. 


Every information will be furnished on application to the 
Actuary, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A, 
Author of the Treatise on Savings-Bank 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study. of 








Geology, Mi zy, and © can be had at 2, 5, 
ae 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single 5 of Minerals, 
Fossils and Recent Shells, Geo! Maps, Models, 


Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 





ENNETT'S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE,; in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 as; Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performatite gaa- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Jony Bensett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


{LENFIELD PATENT STARCHAQis 

the only Starch used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as 

some unprincipled parties are now making and offering for 

sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starth, we hereby caution 

all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 

the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 





S W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
* WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, B.C.— 


OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and }, 


Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; forniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and ‘colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, cant , trunks, port , de 
suited to all climates. 


FB as ceria Silvertown (opposite ae Dockyards), 
oolwich. 








OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ; in 
a few days you will psig pg og 


British Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ College, &c.; 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., Lg 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Gen Lecturer 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5a. 


RMS, CRESTS, ‘&e. as ved in the 
4% Best Style. Crest ‘on. Seals —_ 7s. On Steel 
Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and 
Letter, Is. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic gy wor! 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, 


OLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On of P. O. order the ‘sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. IN, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER —with 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 1s.; 
Best Make, 2is. Any person can use them. T. 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


AMILY ARMS, &c. Emblazoned for 














Printing on Carriages or Needlework. 6s. pt ae. 
12s. Gothic and Modern Designed, 5s. 
eae Impaled, *> bi Caron 8 cording to 

ara G Seal Engraver 

Sinker, 25, Gradbours Sel tober St. Martin's 


puiline CARDS = For Lady and 
Gentleman—50 each. 1 


o ee ed Tnite N and as 
Copper vi ame ; 

Cards, Printed for 2s., post f ‘08; - executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, ‘Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W. Cc. 


Ts PEN. SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 











as 

tne Ink out, is with CULLETOR'S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By ~—_* this novel 
invention a t pieces. of 1 ae 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s, 6d.; Set 

able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., the necessary. 
Directions for Use. Post free. m the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., 5 wewag? evel 

she cag —_ with Mr. CUL gee 

Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me nounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifully in a deep 


black colour, without blotting; and after a hoe. 4 —— 
with cither ie y ‘ie Tn 
Plates which Forte =. thany aces : 
burned holes ae | ge iN’S. 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 
Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854.” 
to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, sang re Corner of St. Martin's 
Laney London, W.C. . 
*,% All Orders execated oy ‘return of Posty 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in 4 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in — Is. 
and 2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for 
Stamps), by Tuomas Keatixe, Chemist, 79, oe Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. 


eTrrrt 
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HOICE of aS9ERVANT IMMEDIATELY. 

—DOMESTIC BAZAAR, 252, OXFORD STREET. 

wattiup sc bi Ril than Teno dies enn Gay? ie. 

t rom Ten to oO ; - 

piece ceemaat to their last place. bSesphen servants of 

good character obtain immveliage oer. “A jer A 
if competent 


after ; to a servants (who may be * = 

ne ore Mg ways 
ew Be Servants . 
f Pipes for men men smvents, emale - 








erecieerrar greenness ene tetera neta a 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE AND SON. 





L 
Tytler’s Elements of General History, 
Ancient and Modern. With iderabl to the 
Author's Text, numerous Notes, and a Continuation to the 
of Queen Victoria. Edited by the Rev. BRANDON 
ER, MA. Sixth Edition, 690 pp., 5s. 6d., cloth. 


Sold also in separate Parts:—Ancrext History, 2s. 6d. 
Mopers History, 3s. 6d. 


3.44. 





IT. 
- « 
Comstock’s Natural Philosophy. 

ete augmented by R. D. HOBLYN, M.A., 
A Manual of Natural Philosophy; in which are 
forms catainet the Principles of Heat, Mechanics, 
draulics, Pneumatics, the Steam-Engine, 
Acoustics, Opiics, Astronomy, Electricity, &e., 
with Questions for Examination on each Chapter. Illus- 
trated by _.. Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. 

Feap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 


Tit. 
Lawrie’s Mercantile Arithmetic: 
“With the Nature, Use, and Negotiation of Bills of Exchange. 
Fifth Edition. In Two Parts, bound in roan, with Answers, 


3s.; or Parts 1. and IL, in cloth, each I1s.; the answers 
separately, 1s, 


Iv. 
Hartley’s Oratorical Class-Book ; 
‘With the Principles of Elocntion Simplified and Illustrated. 
Fifteenth Edition, improved. Feap. 8vo., bound, 2s. 6d. 


Vv. 
The Comprehensive German Dictionary. 
German and English, and English and German. By J. J. 
GERLACH, LL.D. This Dictionary is more copious in the 
namber of its Words and Meanings than any portable 
German Dictionary hitherto published. Bound, 7s. 6d. 

Vi. 

Adam’s Roman Antiquities; 

r, an Account of the Manners and Customs of the Romans. 
Edited by JAMES BOYD, LL.D. One Hundred Hiustra- 


tions. Royal 18mo., cloth, Ss. 6d.; or with Questions for 
Schools, 7s. The Questions — Is. 6d. 


Barnes’ Questions on mn the New Testament. 


Fer Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. One Vol, cloth, 
3a, 64.; or in 6 Parts 6d. each. Part L, Matthew—Mark ; 
Part Il. Luke—John; Part IIL, Acts; Part IV., Romans; 
Part V., 1 Corinthians; Part V1., Hebrews. 
Buackre and Sox, Warwick Square, City, London; 
Glasgow and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


Bester 's MISCELLANY. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


CoxTEests ror Serremner.—No. CCLXXXV. 
Fleur-de-Lys and the Two Viscounts; 
Or, CARLTON’S INCONNUE. 


Chap. I Albany, Viscount Carlton, makes an acquain- 
tance on the Boulevards. If Carlton finds the 
Fleur-de-Lys in the streets of Paris. IIL A Ren- 
dezvous in Pere laChaise. IV. Fleur-de-Lys grows 
dearer, and the Mystery darker. V. A Duel in the 


Bois de Boulogne. 
2. Ce J Pew ies de Flot s'en Retourne de Marée. (Outre- 
) 


ince. No. 
3. “Heélas! Dat oon te! Ho!” 


: Once a Child: Never a Child: 
Monkshood. 





Always a Child, By 
5. Gurney: or, Two Fortunes. A Tale of the Times. 
By Dudley Costelio. 
6. The British Association at Oxford. 
7. Madame de Montespan. 
8. Field one and Natural History. 
9. Rome and Naples 


London: Riczarp Bextier, New Burlington Street. 





THe ECLECTIC: A Monraty Review 


AND Miscetztayy. Price is. 64 
CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
L The Pauline Doctrine. No. L 


3. Zinzendorf. Chap. II. 

4. Modern Bible Pictures, No. IT. 

5. A Classical and Philosophical Novel. 
6. Mount Lebanon. 
7. 
8 
9. 


> 


London: Jupp & Giass, New Bridge Street, E.C. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
No. 9 (for September) is now ready. Price One Shilling, 
with Two Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 

The Four Georges: Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court, 
and Town Life. (With an Illustration) IIL.—George 
the Third. , 

“ Unto this Last." II.—The Veins ef Wealth. 

Fate and a Heart. 

Framley Parsonage. 

‘Chapter XXV.—Non-Impulsive. 
» &XVIL—Impulsive. 
XXVIL—South aati Street. 

Physiological Riddles. I1L.—Living Forms. 

Thieves and 

Luxury. 

William Hogarth; Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher. 
Essays on the Man, the Work, and the Time. VIII.— 
The Shadow of the Forty-five. 

The Druses and the Maronites. (With an Illustration.) 

Roundabout Papers No. 7.—Tanbridge Toys. 

Syatg, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


CoLBUan's 





NEW 
MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


CoyTexts For Serremser. No. CCCCLXXVII. 
- Italy : her Friends and Foes. 
Hom hyene. By the author of “ Ashley.” 
Savonarola. By Sir Nathaniel. 
The Belles of the Island. A Colonial Sketch. 
Mrs. Bushby. 
The Luckiest Dog Alive. 
The Parable of Joatham. By W. Charles Kent. 
. Gilbert's History of Dublin. 
. To Paris and Back in Five Days. 
9. The Lake Regions of Eastern Africa. 
10. The River Amar. 
11, The Island of the Saints. &., &c. 


CuarmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE for Septem- 
ber, 1860. No. DXXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel. 

The Romance of 

Great Wits, Mad 

King Arthur and his nent Table. 

The Struggle at Melazzo. 

The Tower of London. 

Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography.—Part VITL 

Wirrtam Biackwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


MONTHLY 


Part the 


By 


ena fe we 








This day is published, price 6d, 


1 
HE HAUNTED AND THE HAUNTERS, 
AND THE DUELLISTS, 
Being No. 30, for September, of “ Tales from Blackwood.” 


It 


b liners TENTH OF TALES FROM 
“ BLACKWOOD,” price Is 6d., bound in cloth, 


Containing— 
Antonio di Carara—The Fatal R —The Vision of 
Cagliostro—the First and Last Kiss—The a s Leap— 
The Haunted and the Haunters—The 
Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6¢., - in Quarterly 
Volumes, price 1s. 6d., bound in cloth. 
Wituras Birackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lendcn. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION. 





Qik E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS, 

\ In Volumes of a convenient and handsome form, 
Printed from a large and readable type, 

The Volumes published contain—The Caxtons—My Novel— 
What Will He Do With It ?—Devereux. 


Pablished Monthly, price 5s. per Volume. 
WittiamM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 5s. 
‘HE PAST AND FUTURE of BRITISH 
RELATIONS IN CHINA. 
By CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., B.N., 
Author of “ A Cruise in Japanese Waters,” &c, 


With a Map of China and Chart of the Peiho from the 
Entrance to Pekin. 


Wirtram Biackwoop and Sows, London and Edinburgh. 





This day, in 1 vel. (with numerous facsimiles), 14s. 


The Eighth Commandment. 


MR. CHARLES READE'’S 


NEW WORK. 








Published by Trusyer and Co., Paternoster Row, 








13, Grrst Mariponovucn STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS of the 
UPPER AND LOWER AMOOR, AND THE RUS- 
SIAN ACQUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF 
INDIA AND CHINA, with Adventures among the 
penance Kirghis, and the Manjours, Manyargs, Toun- 
gouz, Touzemtz, Goldi, and Gelyaks. By T.W. ATKEN- 

SON, F.G.S., F-R.G.S., Author of “ Oriental and Western 

Siberia.” 


presented the “greens world -_ 


another valuable book of travels. It is as in 
entertaining, and as well as his s work. it 
is a volume which will not only afford intellectual entertain- 


ment of the highest order, but fitted to instruct both the 

philosopher and the statesman. The vast territorial acqui- 
sitions lately made by Russia in the northern parts of Cen- 
tral Asia along the whole frontier of China, is described by 
an eye-witness well qualified to estimate their real value 
and political advantages. Our readers, we feel sure, will 
peruse this interesting book of travels for themselves. It 
contains something for every taste."—Daily News. 


A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF 
MEER ALI MOORAD, with Wild Sports in the 
Valley of the Indus. By CAPTAIN LANGLEY, 
(late Madras Cavalry). 2 vols. Svo. with Illustrations, 


30s. 

“A valuable work, containing much useful information, 
pleasantly told.’ oes rata Gazette. 

“ There is heerful and entertaining gossip 
in these volumes, hich are unaffectedly written.”— 
Atheneum. 

“These interesting volumes will be as agreeable to the 
sportsman and general ane as to the politician.”— 
Messenger. 


SIX MONTHS IN REUNION : a CLER- 
GYMAN’S HOLIDAY, and HOW HE PASSED IT. 
By the Rev. P. BEATON, M.A. 2 vols. 21s. 
DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY, and of the COURT of ENGLAND, ch at 
SHENE and Re FOLKESTONE 
LIAMS, FG.S. 3 vols, with fine Portraits, &c, 
31s. 6d. 
SUMMER RAMBLE in the HIMA- 
LAYAS; with SPORTING ADVENTURES in the 
VALE of CASHMERE. Edited by MOUNTAINEER. 


Svo., with Illustrations, 15s. 
By Sam Slick. 





A 


THE OLD JUDGE. 


Price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming Volume XII. 
of Hurst axp Biacketr’s Stanparp Liprary of 
bE EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN 


“The present work of Judge Haliburton’s is quite equal 
to his first. Every page is alive with rapid, fresh sketches 
of character,—droll, quaint, racy sayings,—good-humoured 
practical jokes,—and capitally-told anecdotes.’’—Chronicle. 

Volumes also published in this Series, 5s. each :— 
1. Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
Gentleman. 


10. Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
11. Margaret and Her Bridesmaids. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NIGHT and DAY. By the Hon. C. 8. 


SAVILE. 3 vols. 

“A capital novel. The style of the book is full of anima- 
tion; and we do not know when we have read a more 
amusing novel.”"—John Ball. 

“A clever novel, that will attract attention and command. 
popularity.” —Messenger. 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. 


Three Vols. 


HIGH CHURCH. 
Two Vols. 

“* High Church’ is an excellent story—excellent alike in 
design and execution. It is interesting, and the opinions it 
contains are marked with justice and good sense. We in- 
duige the hope that the good influence of this work will not 
cease when the book is closed. The characters, one and all, 
have miore or less of our sympathy. The novel of ‘ High 
Church’ is one that we cordially recommend. It is put 
forth ata time when it issingularly appropriate. "—Athenzum. 
BOND and FREE. By the Author of 

“Caste,” &e. 3 vols. 
A clever and interesting novel. It has great power, and 
the story is well sustained.”"— Gazette. 


“ A very good’novel. The plot is well put together, and 
the whole is capitally written."—Chronicle. 
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REVIEWS. 


SIR W. HAMILTON'S LECTURES.* 


[FIRST NOTICE.] 

TuHEsE volumes, containing the course on logic 
which Sir W. Hamilton was accustomed to de- 
liver to his class at the University of Edinburgh, 
during the twenty years which formed the 

riod of his professoriate, have a very great 
interest to all students of mental science. They 
mark, in the first place, the revival, under the 
labour of one of the deepest thinkers of modern 
times, and one of the most subtle analyists 
whom the world has ever known, of that sys- 
tem of deductive logic which Aristotle began, 
and well-nigh completed, but which has 
slumbered in England since the schoolmen 
have ceased to be read, and the Baconian 
experiment has been formally installed in the 
chair of method, and has arrogated to itself 
the anthority and functions of a universal 
solvent. Furthermore, these volumes present an 
agreeable and useful contrast to the refine- 
ments and obscurities of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
previously published works, and in general to 
the pugnacious ferocity which characterised 
his controversial writings; and in which the 
author seemed to have caught, with the la- 
borious distinctiveness of bygone habits of 
thought, the irrespective fierceness of the 
Scaligers and their contemporary rivals. And 
in the present time this work has an immedi- 
ate interest, apart from its intrinsic merits, as 
having been the repertory from which, as from 
the rest of his works, Sir Wm. Hamilton’s 
literary executor derived those familiar features 
of the Hamiltonian philosophy, which, applied in 





an easy and obvious fashion to the popular and 
philosophical notions of theology, have caused so 
much amazement, and such large controversy on 
the appearance of Mr. Mansel’s ‘‘ Bampton Lec- | 
tures.” This work, as many of our readers 
are aware, made the attempt to fix the limits 
of the discursive faculty as applied to transcen- 
dental conceptions ; and with a view of check- | 
ing the rash rationalism which affects to give 
limits—that is, assign definitions—to the nega- | 
tive AP ag formule of the Infinite and 
the Absolute, has been charged with a danger- 
ous scepticism, and with esoteric errors more 
mischievous than any which can possibly be | 
educed from the rudest popular notions, and | 
the most pragmatical philosophical canons. | 
How far such a criticism is just or reasonable, | 
it is not now the business of the critic to dis- | 
cuss; but perhaps it may be possible to dis- | 
cover in the review which we are making, and | 
shall hope to continue, on the present work, | 
some information as to what constitutes the | 
distinction drawn in the first place by Sir 
Wm. Hamilton, and in the next by Mr. Man- 
sel, betweea the comprehensa of the logical, and 
the apprehensa of the intuitive or proecognostic 
faculty, though it will not be necessary now to 
discuss the intuitions, evoked or implanted, of 
what Aristotle might have called rpoyrwpie rind. 
Sir Wm. Hamilton graduated in Oxford, 
from Balliol College, fifty years ago. The 
society at which he studied has a long roll of 
eminent Seotchmen who have been instructed 
within its walls, and who owe their connection 
with it to the attempts of Snell and Bishop 
Warner to raise up perpetual advocates for 
Episcopacy in Scotland: With her usual blind- 
ness, Oxford lost the services of one of her best 


* Sir W. Hamilton's Lectures. Yols. 3 and 4—Logic. 
ick wood and Sons, Edinburgh.) 








| to serape at and pick up. 


sons, the man who would have filled the chair 
of logic in the ablest manner, when it was in- 
stituted in 1839. Notthat Sir Wm. Hamilton 
was or would have been a popular man. He 
denounced with the most characteristic fierce- 
ness the abuses of the great universities of Eng- 
land ; and predicted the decline of letters, and 
of public estimation, which would inevitably 
follow from the shortsightedness of Oxford 
and Cambridge institutions. We hope his 
literary executor agrees with the Professor, to 
whom he is so much indebted and so nearly 
related, in his views about the real working of 
our academical system. 

At the time when Sir Wm. Hamilton com- 
menced these lectures in Edinburgh, the 
curriculum of Oxford logie was contained in 
the compendium of Aldrich and the work of 
Archbishop Whately. For the former of these 
treatises, one can fairly say that it is the fourth 
in a series of abstractions. The first of these 
was the work of Crackanthorp, which was the 
product of a general combination from older and 
more comprehensive treatises, and characterised 
by an elaborate theological ap ix. Then 
Sanderson abridged Crackanthorp. Wallis 
abridged Sanderson; and Aldrich, the jolly 
Whig dean of Christ Church, known in his day 
for his love of claret—he petitioned against the 
Methuan treaty—tobacco, music, and fashion- 
able architecture—a fair lot of tastes foradean of 
those days or any days: this dean of Christ 
Church abridged Wallis. Nay, the force of 
abridgment was to go even farther, for Aldrich’s 
own treatise was abridged into a series of 
shorter books, till the remainder, never very 
intelligible, and occasionally contradictory, 
was accepted as the staple material for Oxford 
teaching and Oxford- examination. Mr. 
Mansel’s first essay in letters even was in a 
commentary and notes on this trumpery and 
incoherent abstract, the very smallest dunghill 
conceivable with the very smallest possible 
pearl in it for the future Waynfiete professor 


For the other treatise—that by Archbishop 
Whately—it is no libel on that prelate to say 
that for strong good sense, native powers of 





reasoning, clearness of perception on immediate 
topies, and ignorance of what others have said 
in books, he has no parallel. Sir Wm. 
Hamilton reviewed Whately’s book, and in a | 
subsequent edition Whately felicitated himself 
and the public on the hypothesis of his work | 


| having received no adverse criticism. And} 


this, too, in the teeth of the fact that there 
was hardly a formula of the ancient logicians | 
which Whately had not misunderstood, and 
with overwhelming evidence that the strong | 
common sense, lucid style, and popular illus- | 
trations of the author, gave him no control over | 
the material which he affected to discuss and | 
elucidate. 

It was, however, some time after the appear- | 
ance of Whately’s book that the Oxford | 
student employed it, or rather the Oxford | 
examiner read it, for the p of academical | 
examination. But when once the old fashion | 
was broken in upon of accepting the previous | 
habit of Oxford study for what might or ought | 
to have been available or presentable for uni- | 
versity distinction, some casual reading of 
Aristotle, and subsequently the logical treatise 
of Mr. Mill, were introduced into the curri- 
culum of university studies. The work of the 
last-named writer forms another and a very 
important epoch in the development of mental 
philosophy in modern times. 

Mr. Mill's treatise is, to use a short and 
exceeding! erted word, purely objective— 
that is rach gs it deals with what we know, 
and the laws of what we know, irrespectively 





of the condition under which we know. It 
deals with things, and not with the human 
mind. Henee, nothing can be more bald and 
unsatisfactory than that part of Mr. Mill's 
logic which deals with those accredited for- 
mularies of mental philosophy which are land- 
marks, so to speak, in the history of mental 
science, and without a research into which 
works on logic, af least, are wholly nugatory. 
It is not too much to say that on these points 
Mr. Mill is wholly wrong—splendide mendaz, 
but wrong. The best part of his work is that 
which, dealing with the world without, repre- 
sents a logical system, ora quasi logical system, 
whose apex is a physical law, and whose baseis 
a moral] average. 

That English scholars and students had to 
be content with a stupid abbreviation, an 
empirical treatise, and an elaborate work on 
physical laws, and their general method, in 
place of a work or series of works on mental 
philesophy and logic, was due to the fact that 
one English university ignored the science, and 
another accepted, in its usually sluggish way, 
these externa! and insufficient aids to what it 

retended to teach, but which it must have 

own were wholly behind the real position of 
logic in the nineteenth century. and 
German scholars and thinkers had done vast 
work in the recovery of — mary 
and the discovery of the phi osoghy ught, 
however ig iecsaah 1 might be 
characterised by narrow and unyielding 
and the latter by an ever-shifting s 
speculative contrarieties. But they had done 
much; England little — well nigh nothing. 
The readers of Sir W. Hamilton’s works will 
recollect that he attacked the Cambridge 
system of deriving all mental discipline from a 
subsidiary science, instead of taking it and the 
peer method together; while Oxford was as 
egitimately, or more legitimately, assailed for 
taking her stand, when she wished to raise the 
science of logic, on the worst book ever written 
on the subject—a book which is neither soundf 
science nor common sense, but a forragit o 
scholastic phrases derived from different 
contradictery in their forms, and utterly 
irreconcileable from ai analysis of their 
sources. 

There was, when Sir William Hamilton first 
directed his attention to the subject—at least 
when he first called public attention to the 
subject—something like the following state of 
things. Germany had developed mental philo- 
sophy into rationalism; France was rapidly 
accepting positivism, till the extravagance of 
Comte induced a reaction ; and English thinkers 
had a shrewd suspicion that mere English 
philosophy was a farrago of crudities, or else 
an inductive method practical enough, but 
disposed towards turning the deepest facts of 

rsonal consciousness into averages and cal- 
culable probabilities. Al English logic was, 
in short, erroneous in its analysis, or limited in 
its application. : 

Now, Scotch people are not as a nation 
witty, forall that Dean Ramsay has written— . 
and who proves, by theway, in our humble judg- 
ment, precisely the reverse of what he propo 
affording in his own appreciation of wit a 
demonstration of the national deficiency. But 
Scotchmen are singularly clear and patient 
thinkers, original at once in analysis and 
demonstrable inference. The list of such 
people is a long one, and the indebtedness of 
the nation to Seotchmen is very large indeed. 
Reid, Stewart, Hume, Adam Smith, and a host 
of others, might be quoted in support of an 
assertion which will be aces in the fullest 
way by foreigners, however little it is appre- 


ciated at home. And among these men no 
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is more worthy of note than Sir William 
ilton, both for his power of analysing the 
phenomena of consciousness and for his aptitude 


in illustrating and applying his philosophy. It 
may be the congenital activity of the people, it 


may be the fiery diet—the oatcake and whisky 
of the nation—it may be, finally, the poverty 
of the Scotch professorships ; but certainly, in 
some way or other, Scotchmen are stimulated to 
an extent which our English teachers never 
conceive. 

Sir William Hamilton had to prove that the 
inductive process was not logic. He had to 
demonstrate that there were limits to the dis- 
cursive powers of man, and he had to substan- 
tiate a formal system in the place or by the 
side of ad of phrases and an experimen- 
tal theory of physical laws. It was inevitably 
the case that such a work as this would awaken 
men’s minds; would, if effective, collect a 
great body of admirers and followers, and 
provoke, when it came to be applied to 
general and especially cognate subjects, a vast 
amount of alarm and a vast amount of debate. 
Such alarm and debate were likely to arise not 
only among those who would gladly accept a 
reasonable solution for human difficulties, but 
among those who conceived that there was a 
rational solution of all objectivity in the forms 
and inferences of the human mind. 

Hence it is that, in our opinion, Sir William 
Hamilton's lectures are one of the most impor- 
tant additions ever made to modern literature. 
They are, as has been already said, lucid, con- 
secutive, instructive. They have, it is true, 
faults in style, but these cease to be faults 
when one remembers it was a professor lectur- 
ing a class, without, maybe, thinking that, in 
their present form at least, his lucubrations 
would be printed fcr the general public. They 
are occasionally inaccurate in quotation, the 
fault of a man of large memory; but this is 
very generally remedied by the skill of the 
editor. They are harsh and methodical, dog- 
matic and positive ; but this is amply counter- 
balanced by the real value of the matter, and 
the conscientiousness of the writer. What 
the contents of the volumes are, what is the 
process which our author employs for his pur- 
poses and his inferences, we hope in a subse- 
quent number to place before our readers, apolo- 
gising for the length at which this book is 
reviewed by the intrinsic importance of the 
subject. 





EXCURSIONS AMONG THE GREAT 
GLACIERS.* 

Tue success of the late Mr. Albert Smith and 
his many imitators has made us so familiar 
with the ascent of Mont Blanc, that subse- 
quent aspirants to the same honours are hardly 
likely to carry off their due share of praise. 
The thing is now done by half our Oxonians 
and Cantabs in the long vacation. It has 
altogether lost its novelty: we feel but a 
languid curiosity to hear about it. Many other 
interesting localities are experiencing the same 
fate. Who does not shudder at the idea of a 
fresh description of the Pyramids? Who 
cares to open ‘‘ From Piccadilly to Palestine,” 
** The Cantab in the South of France,” ‘‘ Notes 
on the Nile,” “Through Rhineland with a 
Portmanteau,” or “‘ The Evangelical Pastor in 
the Tyrol?” We feel the same aversion to a 
new work on such trite subjects as the un- 
lucky pupils of Dotheboys Hall must have felt 
their morning mixture of brimstone and 
treacle. The dose has been repeated ad 
* The Eagle's Nest in the Vaiiey of Sixt: a Summer Home 

A the Alps; together wi rcursions At 
Great Glaciers. By Alfred Willa (London: Longusans 








nauseam. Moreover, the Livingstones, Burtons, 
and Atkinsons have spoiled our appetites. 
We can now expect to have our cravings for 
adventure satiated by nothing short of the 
narrative of a breakfast on the summit of 
Chimborazo, or a bath in the rapids of Niagara. 
The feeling is nearly akin to disappointment 
with which we take up a handsome volume, 
gorgeous in blue and gold, and find that our 
author has journeyed no further than the Alps: 
He should have been to Central America, or 
the Mountains of the Moon, at the very least— 
should have come to us fresh from a banquet 
with the Sultan of Timbuctoo, or redolent of 
seals and Esquimaux from the mild and soothing 
latitudes of Boothia Felix. Our palate has 
been pampered with the full-seasoned meats of 
desperate adventure. We nauseate the Rhine, 
the Great St. Bernard, the Pyrenees, and 
Venice. If such were our feelings on having 
Mr. Wills’ volume put into our hands, it is 
only fair to say that we nevertheless soon be- 
came interested in it. It is a very unassuming, 
sensible book. Our author does not affect to 
write as a man of science ; he is not a naturalist, 
a geologist, or a politician; he presents us 
with no formidable array of statistics, no long- 
drawn catalogues of fossils and floras; but 
appears before us in the unpretending character 
os tourist, with a very keen appreciation of 
the beauties of nature (and a considerable 
power, withal, of describing those beauties), and 
a most enthusiastic fondness for this particular 
Alpine region. The book is assuredly written 
to bring before the notice of English travellers 
the charming scenery of the little village of 
Sixt, which has hitherto been comparatively 
neglected by the many eager tourists who 
yearly flock to this part of Europe. As the 
locality is but little known, we will borrow Mr. 
Wills’ description of it, in order that such of 
our readers as would like to follow in his track 
may be able to do so :— 

“ The little village of Sixt, from which the valley 
takes its mame, lies at the base of the northern 
spur of the Buet. It is nearly due north of 
Chamouni, and across two ranges of mountains, 
the Bréven, and the next chain behind the Bréven, 
the Chaine des Fys. . . . Sixt may be approached 
from Chamouni by a straight cut over these inter- 
resting ridges, practicable only for pedestrians, 
or by a mule-path which leaves the high road half- 
way between Chamouni and Sallenches. From 
Geneva there is an excellent carriage road, aga | 
through Bonneville, where it diverges from the road 
to Chamouni.” 

Mr. Wills waxes very loud in his praises of 
this place, and if his enthusiasm has not at 
times allowed him to paint in colours too 
brilliant, it must be a lovely spot indeed. To 
such an extent did he become enamoured of 
it, that he resolved upon purchasing some 
land in the favoured region, with the view of 
erecting a summer retreat where he might 
gratify, ad libitum, his keen relish of Alpine 
scenery. He succeeded in obtaining a site 
after much opposition, especially on the part 
of the old-fashioned curé, who dreaded the 
influence of a stranger in a place where he 
had long been used to enjoy supreme authority, 
and already had a pious horror of the ideas 
of ** progress” which were beginning to pene- 
trate even this remote nook, and which he 
naturally associated with an Englishman. 
“ Visions of a Protestant propaganda, and 
perhaps of French translations of Exeter Hall 
tracts against the Pope and auricular con- 
fession, started up before his eyes,” says Mr. 
Wills; and verily in anticipating them, M. le 
Curé showed no inconsiderable knowledge of 
our countrymen. ‘The fanatical proselytism 
which leads us to inundate our French visitors 
with Bibles free, and shower tracts upon every 





‘unconverted ” foreigner wemeet, cannot be too 
much deprecated. It is not without justice that 
we have earned our character. The opposition, 
however, of the worthy curé was doomed to be 
overpowered. In July, 1858, Mr. Wills found 
himself in ion of the coveted spot, and 
forthwith set about erecting his chilet. The 
architect of the building was none other than 
his own accomplished wife, to whose recent 
death he alludes in terms which show that all 
the agony of his bereavement is fresh upon him. 
She was, alas! never destined to see the house 
she had planned with such pleasant anticipa- 
tions, and in which she had taken so lively an 
interest. With melancholy pleasure her hus- 
band tells us of the pride she had felt in the 
preparation of his book; of her skill, the 
clever illustrations which grace it afford no 
small proof. To her memory it is dedicated ; 
he brings it before us as a chaplet laid upon her 
tomb. 

The greater part of the volume is occupied 
with the description of this pleasing locality ; 
but Mr. Wills has also his tales of perils. He 
is evidently a bold and enterprising traveller ; 
he has ascended both Mont Blanc and Monte 
Rosa, and can tell us very graphically both how 
he got up and how he got down. Whatever 
honours we may assign to him for his moun- 
tain-climbings they are not purchased without 
labour. He tells us of frozen feet and 
hands, of ‘every hair converted into a fine 
thread of ice,” of perilous slippings on the 
treacherous declivities, until by the very force 
of imagination we half expect to find our own 
fingers numbed and the ground beneath us 
equally lubricated. He has a keen eye for 
everything on his route, and, without pretend- 
ing to the honours of a manof science, is curious 
on ferns and fossils. Whenever he feels inclined 
to describe scenery, he shows a very consider- 
able power. Let us hear him tell us of a 
waterfall: the description sounds almost like 
a page out of Ruskin :— 

“'Phe other fall for which this valley is noted 
is much higher up, and contains a smaller body of 
water; but it flows in a broad stream down a series 
of smooth slabs of rock broken by numberless ledges; 
the whole system not perpendicular, but inclined at 
a high angle, so that there is no spont or shoot of 
water, as in most cases, but a broad network of 
skeins of silver thread, each gathered up at its origin 
and shaken out loosely as it makes its endless way 
down the slab of polished rock, till it meets a fresh 
ledge, and the scattered filaments are brought 
together again and shed afresh over the next surface 
of descent. The result is a gentle, uncomplaining, 
almost noiseless pouring forth of trickling streamlets, 
to which the peasantry have given the appropriate 
and poetical name of ‘ La Pleureuse.’” 

If this is not clever word-painting, we know 
not what is; yet it is a specimen taken quite 
at random. Mr. Wills is also very happy in 
his picures of clouds. They seem to move 
before us like a magnificent panorama :— 

“ A wonderful but unpromising sunset closed the 
day. The sun sinking to rest amid a chaos of 
gorgeous clonds, some piled and banked one upon 
another till they looked as solid as the rock on which 
we lay, others whirled in wild eddies by the rising 
west wind, or torn to rags and scattered piecemeal 
in space by some furious and transient blast, others 
floating calmly in loftier regions, looking down in 
quiet unconcern on the seething masses below, all 
lighted up in a thousand different tints by the 
glowing rays of the descending luminary, some 
crimson, some gold, some dark violet, some purple, 
some but faintly blushing, some scarcely differing in 
hue from the pale cold blue of the zenith sky, some 
even tinged with green. I thought of Heber’s 
beautiful lines— 


**T praised the sun, whose chariot rolled 
On wheels of amber and of gold.’ 


when lo! the central mass, behind which the sun 
was now nearly hidden, suddenly grew semi-trans- 
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parent, presenting an immeasurable depth of amber 
mist, itself apparently one vast reservoir of illumi- 
nating power. Quick as thought, disclosing still 
vaster deeps of space behind, a kind of tunnel 
opened through its very heart, out of which shot 
across the clear space in front a bright cone of 
ruddy light, which turned its own amber channel to 
a cylinder of melting gold, and lit up the dark forms 
of the mountains in the west with a strange 
unearthly glow.” 

Here and there our author has a quaint story 
to tell us of the people who inhabit these Alpine 
solitudes. His description of the indefatigable 
Madame Moceaud and her maid Marie is de- 
cidedly amusing ; so also his account of the in- 
genuous horror felt by the simple rustics lest | 
any mines should be discovered in the neigh- | 
Dbourhood, and their precious forests be cut | 
down to smelt the ore. Apropos of this last | 
subject, he has a strange tale to tell of the fate | 
of one Jacques Balmat, an inveterate gold- | 
seeker. A patriarchal simplicity pervades these | 
tranquil regions, recently, as our readers will 
remember, transferred from their ancient 
sovereigns to the paternal care of his Imperial 
Majesty of France, and the glorious privileges 
of universal suffrage. We imagine, however, 
though treaty upon treaty be torn in shreds, 
and the map of Europe be reconstructed for 
the ninety-ninth time, distant Savoy will feel the | 
effect but little. Her inhabitants are safe 
among their almost inaccessible mountains, 
and new ideas must have made great progress 
indeed before they will ever penetrate there. 

We must not close our account of this in- 








teresting little book without again calling 
attention to the illustrations. These are very 
pleasing, and make us feel an additional envy 
of Mr. Wills’ “ Eagle’s Nest,” for so he has 
named his little Alpine Eden. We find 
from the title-page of his book that he has 
twice previously appeared before the public as 
a traveller; we heartily hope to hear of him 
again. He has all the enthusiasm and obser- 
vation which make a man an agreeable travel- 
jing companion and a pleasant writer of 
travels. 





PREFACE TO THE 
QUESTION.* 

AN ingenious discussion might be instituted on 
the question whether the overthrow of the 
Papal power and institutions would not have 
been greatly accelerated had Luther been 


ROMAN 





seconded by Messrs. About and De la Gattina | 
in place of Melancthon and Calvin. ‘Their | 
writings would at least have been more | 
amusing; and copious materials for epigram | 
and irony would have been furnished by the | 
moral and social condition of the priesthood in 
those days—‘ if old tales be true, we wrong | 
those holy men.” As it is, we are disposed 
to be rationally thankful that those brilliant 
and sarcastic writers have been reserved to be | 
our own contemporaries; and that we enjoy 
the privilege of reading their pungent exposi- 
tions of Papal abuses in modern French, instead 
of being compelled to disentangle their witti- 
cisms from the harsh and unsympathetic tongue 
which was made to do duty for Latin. It is 
no part of our present office, however, to 
criticise the style or matter of the old Re- 
formers, or even of M. About. Our business 
is simply with a gentleman who has published 
a postscript in the form of a preface to the now 
famous ** Question Romaine.” As M. About’s 
object was not so much to do away with the 
Papacy, as to destroy, or at least greatly re- | 
strict, the temporal power of the Pope, he 
logically confined himself to such facts and 





* Préliminaires dela Question Romaine de M. Ed. About. 
Par M. F. P. de la Gattina. (Londres: Triibner & Cie.) 


| appetite for more. 


arguments as applied to the question he had 
undertaken to place in its proper light. As- 
suming, or rather never disputing, the ex- 
pediency of preserving intact the spiritual 
influence of the Holy Father, he had no ocea- 
sion to’prove that that influence has seldom, 
if ever been exercised in accordance with the 
true spirit of Christianity, or that the very 
existence and essence of the Papacy are op- 
posed to social progress, freedom of thought, 
and individual dignity and independence. ‘The 
more narrow ground on which he took his 
stand merely required of him to show that a 
theocracy is the worst possible form of civil 
government ; and that consequently the three 
millions of human beings who have the mis- 
fortune to inhabit the territories of the Roman 
See, are not to be blamed for seeking to throw 
off a yoke which was always oppressive, but is 
in these days an anachronism, and altogether in- 
tolerable. To work out this programme, it was 
quite unnecessary for him to go further back 
than the present Pontificate, or to season with 
romance the history of half a century. But 
whatever he may have left undone in that re- 
spect, is now supplied by a vivacious if not 
strictly accurate writer, whose imagination, if 
it has not furnished his facts, has certainly 
exaggerated and embellished them. It is true 


| M. de la Gattina does not claim to be an his- 


torian—he pretends only to offer to public 
view a series of pen and ink sketches and 
portraits, taking care to avoid the usual fault 
of flattery. Instead, however, of being con- 
tent to use — and ink, he has had recourse to 
the most glaring colours, in order to produce 
startling effects and low-art surprises. His 
style throughout is forced and unnatural, and 
in aiming at the epigrammatic, is oftentimes 
spasmodic and jerking; and only too fre- 
quently his humour degenerates into positive 
profanity. It is the more to be regretted that 
he has fallen into these sins against all the rules 
of taste and decorum, for his subject needed 
the aid of no meretricious arts to command the 
interest of all classes of readers. With a view 
not only to strengthen M. About’s position, 
but to strike at the foundation of the Papal 
power, both spiritual and temporal, M. de la 
Gattina in review the pontificates of 
Leo XII. and Gregory XVLI., and the antece- 
dents of Gian-Maria Mastai Ferretti previous 
to his elevation to the Papal throne as Pius 
the Ninth. The first of these three Pontiffs, 
he admits, was really anxious to administer 
justice, and to introduce reforms into the civil 
government of his States; but the evil was too 
deeply rooted to be eradicated by any Pope, 
because the whole institution would have to 
be remodelled, and ‘* what Pope would venture 
to touch the Papacy?” There is but one 
remedy—the expulsion of the foreigner, and 
the consequent cessation of foreign influence ; 
for then Italian nationality would become a 
reality, and the Pope, while retaining his proper 
position as the chief priest of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, would at once descend from 
the rank of a temporal prince. ‘‘ Only let the 
common people in Paris get up one fine 
morning in a bad humour, and the thing is 
done.” And not only, continues our author, 
will Austria, the Porte, and the Pope be 
** effaced,” but ‘France will be a republic; 
Poland, Italy, Germany, will be reconstituted, 
free and independent: Russia will go to Con- 
stantinople.” But rather than follow M. de 
la Gattina through his somewhat hazy visions 
of the future, we prefer placing before our 
readers a few extracts from his highly-coloured 
narrative, which will probably have the effect 
of exciting their curiosity, and whetting their 
The description of the 





Conclave of 1823, and that of the interior of 
the Vatican at night, are both extremely 
graphic, but scarcely of a nature to be 

duced in a respectable English periodieal.” "Pie 
same objection applies to the piquant pictures 
of the court of Gregory XVI., and of the early 
years of the present Pope, the latter, more- 
over, being libellous as well as scandalous. It 
was in this fashion, however, that G@ 

XVI. loved to travel through the States of 
the Church— 

“Gregory was seized with a desire to see Ancona. 
Thirty carriages, and six sumptuous waggons, one of 
which contained the silver plate, accompanied 
him on the journey. He was attended by four 
ministers, by prelates, major-domos, maitres d’hotel, 
and buffoons; to say nothing of two prelates 
camerieri segreti, his train-bearer, Arpi, an almoner— 
though Gregory never gave an alms in his lifetime— 
a cross-bearer, the director of the post-office, the 
master of the horse, thirty of the noble guard, alE 
the carabineers, four monsignori, masters of the 
ceremonies, among whom was that . Branca- 
dore, whose exploits the Aretino would have blushed 
to relate, from valets de cape et d'Gpée, his physician, 
Gaetanino, and the cook Salvatore Fancelli. After 
these came an army of domestics, scullions, ice- 
makers, grooms, kitchen people, and four bussolari, 
or officers whose duty it was to open the door of 
his Holiness’s apartments; finally, the cardinals, 
the bishops, the canons, the monks, who joined the- 
procession as it journeyed onwards, and forty-five 
musicians—the ms’ band—who played while 
the Pope was at dinner. Gregory was fond of the 
polka, and the Neapolitan tarantella, and regaled 
his ears with them during the two hours he sat at 
table. The principal occupation of these travellers 
was good living. 1n the morning they took choco- 
late or a déjetner a@ la fourchette; at one o’elock 
dinner was served, and in the evening they supped. 
Between meals, coffee, ices, eau-de-vie, cakes, and 
confectionary were tedly handed round. 
Gregory ate heartily and drank immoderately. He 
used to wind up his dinner with two bottles of 
champagne. Those dinners were so luxuriously 
served, that it may suffice to remark that the hum- 
blest of his attendants had each, in addition to soup 
and dessert, ten different dishes and a bottle of 
champagne. At Loretto, in three days, the saltpetre 
used for making ice alone cost 600 Roman crowns, 
or 3,240 francs.” 

This ‘ progress,” which lasted six weeks, 
cost 400,000 crowns (£20,000)—a large sum 
in Italy. The chapter devoted to the election 
of Pio Nono is unfortunately too long for 
transcription, but the concluding scene is thus 
happily painted :— 

“The questors who were to open the voting 
papers were the Cardinals Mastai, Vannichelli, and 
Fieschi. The summing upbegan. Cardinal Fiescht 
read each name aloud. Nota breath troubled the 
silence. The eyes of the fifty-one electors were 
glued to the lips of the reader. The name of 
Cardinal Mastai Ferretti begins to recur frequently. 
Little attention was paid to the first votes, but whem 
this name came up for the tenth time, when it was 
repeated the twelfth and fifteenth times, accompanied 
by a smile from Cardinal Fieschi, and the trium- 
phant looks of the reforming cardinals, all 
eyes were turned 7 that man, who, pale 
and trembling, opens the papers and hands them to 
be read by Cardinal Vannichelli. The latter, 
gloomy and furious, passes them on to Cardinal 
Fieschi. The name of Mastai resounds for the 
twentieth time, for the twenty-fifth, for the thirtieth. 
Mastai is speechless. He stands fixed as a statue. 
At the thirtieth time, he sits down and entreats 
Cardinal Fiesehi to cease reading. Mastai feared 
that he would be seized with an epileptic fit! But 
the Cardinal continues to raise his voice with increas- 
ing solemnity and emphasis. At the thirty-third 
vote Mastai Ferretti faints away. It was the number 
necessary for the nomination to the Papacy. Never- 
theless, they counted on to the thirty-sixth. . . - 
When he recovered his senses by the aid of Cardinal 
Oppizzoni’s snuff-box, he found himself Pope.” 


The character of Pius IX. is admirably~* 
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depicted, but is all too long for extract. 
Indeed, we have room for only one more quota- 
tion, which expresses with tolerable accuracy 
the relative position of Protestant England 
and the Papacy :— 

« In England, siatesmen no longer fear the Roman 
popedom as a danger, but they jostle against it as 
an awkward obstacle. England has checkmated 
the Pope, but she has not unromanised Ireland. 
Treland has become powerless; but she is still the 

ly of Old England. The Pope denationalises 
ana The virtual head of that island is the 
Pontiff ; the real country of those islanders is Rome. 
All the ridiculous stories against England dissemi- 
nated over the Continent are hawked about by Irish 
@atholics; for to lic, to calumniate, to assassinate 
one’s neighbour, to abjure one’s country, for the sake 
of religion, is in the eyes of Catholics a positive duty. 
noes an insult is to be offered to England, 
her conduct towards Ireland and towards India is 
called into court. When a State seeks to cause her 
troubles and create difficulties in her path, the 
Catholics and the Sepoys are incited to rebel. 
Treland and India are the levers employed by foreign 
hatred to throw England off her balance; France 
be on Ireland, Russia excites India; the P 
Treland in a permanent state of latent revolt; 
his Holiness does still better: he _ the neon 
ity, the national oneness 0: land; for 
raat soul does not beat in comet harmony, 
the strength of a nation is already dissipated.” 

In conclusion, wecomment these ‘* Prelimina- 
Ties” to all who admire a sparkling, pointed, and 
animated style, and can dispense with mathe- 
matical demonstration in favour of approxima- 
tion pleasantly enunciated. 





QUEENS AND PRINCESSES OF 
FRANCE.* 

We do not know whether Mr. White took 
the hint from Miss Strickland or not, but he 
has given us a companion volume to the 
Queens of England,” and one that promises 
to be almost as interesting. No little portion 
of the history of a nation is to be gathered 
from the biography of the weaker but more 
ing sex. ‘lhe career of the monarch or 
statesman, the warrior or politician, is often too 
much mixed up with state affairs and duties 
to afford a clear view of the people’s history, 
of their hopes and interests, sufferings and 
triumphs. e biography of the princess is to 
that of the prince what the underplot is to the 
main design of the drama—not containing so 
many startling situations, or introducing so 

many important personages, but illustratin, 
the general plan, and filling out the fair pro- 
portions of the otherwise obscure and unfinished 


$ 


work. Such an important adjunct to our | 
histories we find in the work before us, and | 


others of a similar character. They form, in 
fact, the romance of history; and we much 


question if the greater part of our knowledge | 


of the past is not acquired and retained by 
means of such agency. 

We must not, however, overrate the modest 
msions of this little volume. Mr. White 
not attempt to give a chronological account 

of the many queens and princesses who have 
adorned the throne or court of France. He 
Presents to us a series of sketches, selected with 
care, and especially with a view to the class of 
persons he desires as his readers. He tells us 
very candidly he writes for the rising genera- 
tion, and selects those portions of history which 
record the practice of remarkable virtues, or 
the suffering of severe trials. It would appear, 
indeed, that the annals of France are rich in 
such examples ; and we rise from the perusal 
of the volume with a conviction that history is 
indeed the best romance. 


= * 


Quecns and Princesses of France. By George White. 
BCP. &e. (London: Catholic Publishing and Bookselling 
Company, 61, New Bond Street. 1860.) 


Among the various illustrious princesses 
whose lives are recorded, a special interest will 
‘naturally attach itself to those whose. history 
is mixed up with that of our own country. 
Mr. White has done well in making this por- 
tion of hisdesign very conspicuous. The English 
| reader may feel interested in the sorrow or 
| joys of Jane, queen of Charles the Handsome, 
| or of Bertha, queen of Pepin the Short; but the 
| interest deepens when . meets with such 
| names as those of “‘ Mary Stuart of Scotland,” 
or “ Henrietta, queen of Charles the First of 
England.” On these portions he will dwell, 
and amply will they hy In the 
latter part of the book Mr. White has ably 
depicted the sorrows and sufferings of the 
Bourbon princesses. What a tale of grief is 
that which records the sufferings of Marie 
Antoinette and her lovely family during the 
fearful days of the first revolution! The prison 
| of the Temple seemed to afford for a short time 
'a miserable refuge: there the howls and 
| insults of the infuriated mob could not pene- 
| trate; but how soon wasit invaded! One day 
| it presents a quiet, peaceful, and almost happy 
| scene—Louis, teaching his son the lessons he 
had formerly learnt ; less jokes producing 
| smiles; the Queen and Madame Elizabeth 
| instructing the children in music and drawing. 
| Then the rude contrast—the King separated 
| from his wife and children, to see them but 
| once more before his execution ; the poor little 
Dauphin, torn from his heart-broken mother, 
and given up to the tender mercies of Simon 
| the cobbler! Poor Marie! her sad history is 
| well summed up in the brief sentence—‘ Called 
to a throne, she was refused a tomb,” for, adds 
our author, we read on the register of the 
| common burial-place of the Madeleine, “ For 
' the Coffin of Widow Capet, seven frances” ! 
| We must here conclude our notice of an 
unpretending, but deeply interesting work. 
‘It is well adapted. for its p and we 
predict for it a circulation far beyond that 
which is indicated by the list of subscribers 
appended to the volume. 








THE COMMAND OF THE CHANNEL 
| AND THE SAFETY OF OUR SHORES.* 


| Wer have not forgotten the old fable-book of 


| our childhood, nor one remarkable woodcut 
| representing the mason, the carpenter, the 
| leather-seller, and other tradesmen, each re- 
_ commending his own wares as the best material 
| for strengthening a beleaguered city. At the 
present moment the old story reappears under 
a similar form; and, as in Swift's model es- 
tablishment, each advocate, in case of any 
catastrophe, will infallibly throw the blame from 
his own shoulders on those whose opinions were 
| respected while his advice was neglected. The 
| sailor, the soldier, and the artilleryman has 
, each his own scheme of defence, and maintains 
the superiority of his own profession. Ships of 
huge size, earthworks, and fortresses, and 
camps, and an augmented army, are represented 
each as the specific palladium of the country. 
It is very certain that we want no more com- 
missions, no more blue books, no more weari- 
some debates nor factious delays and Parlia- 
mentary motions. We must spend money, 
and sufficient money to maintain the security 
of these shores. We can, unhappily, not effect 
any definite estimate of the limit of the 
expenditure and ultimate cost. The construc- 
tion of sea defences and land fortifications 
must be followed by an adequate armament, 
maintenance, and manning. We cannot afford 





* The Command ef the Channel and the Safety of our 
Shores. By Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander, C.B., RM. Art. 
| (Lendon: Bradbury and Evans. 1860.) 








to regard the possibility of an invasion as an 
absu:d hallucination of the man who entertains 
the apprehension, nor should we presume to 
run counter to the impression on the part of 
the nation, who, under the influence of no 
panic, are arming themselves to the number of 
nearly 150,000 men, from a calm and deliberate 
determination to maintain the defence of the 
vulnerable parts of this country, to guard them 
against surprise, and not to trust to the for- 
bearance of powerful neighbours. The best 
defence, and the least costly, is that which is 
permanent ; and its existence is the strongest 
guarantee of the continuance of peace. ‘This. 
position is not compatible with a mistimed 
economy ; no arm must be neglected; and alk 
necessary defences must be made together and 
for mutual support. 

“ Peace itself should not so dalla kingdoin, 

Though war, nor no known quarrel, were in question, 
But thet defences, musters, preparations, 

Should be maintained, assembled, and collected, 

As were a war in expectation.” 

The feudal system maintained a national 
militia, as the Roman before had his garri- 
sons lining the exposed portions of the eastern 
and southern coasts of England. Many a tall 
cliff still retains its name of the Beacon Hill, 
and the word “ hobby” recalls the mounted 
sentries, riding on hobbies, or little horses, 
who fired the pile of wood, and. alarmed 
the country when danger was apprehended. 
The martello towers, ranging at intervals 
along a considerable portion of the coasts of 
Kent and Sussex, formed 
defence instituted by Mr. Pitt, one at East- 
bourne, during the present week, became 
untenable after fifty rounds from an Armstrong 
gun, and we have the report of the principal 
officers in the time of Queen Elizabeth, recom- 
mending at once a Fabian and a Parthian 
mode of inland resistance, if a meeting at sea 
proved a reverse, when the Spanish Armada, 
which in the sequel they defeated in the 
Channel, was expected to land its dreaded troops 
upon these shores. At the present moment 
Dover is the only regular fortification in 
England ; and those curious in such matters, 
who will compare its lines and redoubts, much 
more the old defences of Portsmouth, with the 
chain of strange-looking forts which are risi 
in the rear of , will not fail to oon 
the broad difference that subsists in the plans 
of the present day and those of a comparatively 


recent period. A sneer has been made that if 


we are determined to defend this country effec- 
tually, we had better draw a Chinese wall 
around it. Our dockyards and arsenals must 
be rendered invulnerable both by sea and land. 
We are not to trust our safety to the pro- 
fessional wranglers, or the amateur critics, who 
contradict each other, or, for love of argument, 
insult our common sense and natural instincts. 
We shall venture not to listen to their ex 
cathedré@ assurances that an enemy cannot per- 
form such and such actions, when if, in despite 
of these vain prophets’ promises, they did effect 
their purpose, London would lie exposed, un- 
armed, and defenceless to the enemy. When 
the foe had actually landed, it would be too late 
to ask for a fortnight to run up even a line of 
earthworks. 

We have been favoured with several valu- 
able works by general officers of great ability 
and scientific attainments, with regard to in- 
ternal defences ; but we confess that we turn 
our eyes in the first place to our natural pro- 
tection—the sea. The greatness of England, 
Lord Bacon declared, consists “‘in the value 
and military disposition of the people; im the 
temper of the Government fit to keep the sub- 
jects in good heart and courage; and im the 
commandment of the sea.” His familiar axiom 
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that “ the command of the sea is an abridge- 
ment of monarchy,” he has illustrated in a 
grand passage which we will take this oppor- 
tunity of quoting :— 

“If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, 
if the ambition or malice should incite him, we may 
be very confident we shall long live in peace and 
quietness, without any attempts upon us. To make 
the preparations hereunto the more assured, in the 
first place I shall recommend unto you the care of 
our outworks—the navy royal and shipping of our 
kingdom, which are the walls thereof, and every 
great ship is an impregnable fort—and our many 
safe and commodious ports and havens, in every of 
these kingdoms, are as the redeubts to secure them. 
With marines and seamen this kingdom is plenti- 
fully furnished ; the constant trade of merchandising 
will furnish us at a need.” 

Mr. Tierney held a similar opinion. “‘Give me 
a well-manned fleet,” said he, “and a full ex- 
chequer, and I will defy the world.” Sir Charles 
Napier made a practical suggestion of great 
value, urging the Government to “ keep up the 
strength of the navy and of the reserve; to enlist 


into the reserve the bargemen and lightermen of | 


the Thames, who were bound in return for cer- 
tain privileges to serve when called upon. Dur- 
ing the last war we had sea fencibles all round 
the coast, and the whole country in fact was 
covered with seamen.” The entire feeling of 
England centres not on the possession of a 
large standing army, but of a powerful, and, 
humanly speaking, invincible navy. We 
shall not analyse the political motives or the 
natural prepossessions which dispose to this 
national sentiment ; it is sufficient to allude to 
the fact that our army is, owing to the 
numerous dependencies andcolonies of England, 
dispersed over the world, leaving a very small 
proportion at home, one unhappily inadequate 
to the complete defence of our shores. We 
practically must lean on our navy ; and one of 


the best suggestions which we have met with | 


is that of ancther eminent officer, Admiral 
Walcott, M.P., who proposes a reserve steam 


flotilla of gun and mortar boats, supported by | 


powerful rams, in case of a reverse occurring 
to our Channel fleet. This view has 


the Royal Marine Artillery, in the pamphlet 
now before us. 
tation for gallantry, judgment, and scientific 
attainments. in that distinguished corps to 
which he belongs, a regiment bearing the 
significant motto of Per mare, per terras, ‘‘ one 
foot on land, one foot on sea.” He, therefore, 
represents at once the soldier, the sailor, and 
artilleryman. His opinions may with justice 
be assumed to be dispassionate and worthy of 
consideration. He very properly points out 
the fact, too often lest sight of, that if steam | 
has, as Sir Robert Peel said, “ bridged the 

channel” for an enemy, yet on the other hand 
we have the compensating advantages of im- 
proved artillery, rapid means of communica- 
tion by electricity, and power of concentration 
by railways, and ‘all but invulnerable ships” 
for purposes of defence. Foreign stations, and 
the protection of remote colonies, and a widely- | 
spread commerce, would, in the event of hos- | 
tilities, divert a very large proportion of our 
naval force. Col. Alexander therefore proposes 
to set free the Channel fleet for offensive opera- | 
tions by the formation of a steam flotilla, dis- 
tributed over the coast from the Downs to 
Falmouth, and manned, in case of emer- 
gency, by a maritime militia. The time having 
passed away for pressgangs or forced levies, 
the service of the navy must be rendered 
attractive, and coast volunteers drawn to form 
a reserve, corresponding with that which now 
constitutes our ‘‘ home-army” inland. It is | 
better policy to prevent than to resist invasion. | 





been | 


adopted by Lieut.-Col. Alexander, C.B., of | 


He is an officer of high repu- | 


|to vend them 
i seriously blame the little littérateur, who, 
| with no very lofty theory of 
| vocation, and a rich abundance of present 


It was not until the time of the later Stuarts 
that we a regular navy; but the 
merchant-ships of England, manned by their 
ordinary crews, won the sea battles of Edward 
IIJ., and helped to turn to rout the Spanish 
Armada. They may do again like service. 
“ Their discipline, 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 

To their approvers they are people, such 

That mend upon the world.” 








WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES.* 


| Tue rage for re publication, which commenced 
| soon after the creation of what has been called 
| railway-reading, at first proceeded really at 
| railway speed ; until, fortunately for the true 
| interests of literature, some notable accidents 
shattered a few reputations, and the absence 
of adequate dividends induced rash specula- 
| tors to stop these unremunerative, bibliopolic 
| excursions. It appeared but a few years ago 
an established arrangement, that if Mr. Whitey 
| Brown had contributed to “The Worsted 
Stocking,” a for:nightly domestic magazine 
published on the Surrey side, a series of papers 
entitled “‘The Autobiography of a Port- 
manteau,” or the ‘‘ Loves of a Nanny Goat,” 
| that Mr. W. B. should forthwith, upon the 
| appearance of the last number of this remarkable 
' serial, republish the same in a one shilling 
| volume, badly printed and worse illustrated, 
| with a paper cover resplendent with red paint, 
| portraying a portmanteau of Titanic dimen- 
sions, or a she-goat of sentimental aspect. 
| The multitude, who are not as wise as Mr. 
| Bright may think them, attracted by the 
| gaudy bindings and highly-tinted exteriors, 
exchanged sterling coin of the realm for the 
feeble jocosities of Mr. Brown—a decent young 
man enough, of sufficient calibre to wrap up 
pareels or sub-edit 1 suburban penny journal, 
but whose scathing sarcasm was the tiniest 
waggery, and whose satire the bite of a flea, 
or the buzz of a mosquito. 


cure. Such indefensible and unintelligible rub- 


tions for the edification and entertainment of the 


| million, that even the million grew fastidious, 
and rejected with scorn its former daily diet. 
|The railway reading man, however trifle- | 


loving his mind, cannot entirely subsist on red 


| wrappers and buffoonery. And so good books, 
| with plain covers, began to be looked at, and 


finally purchased and read; and the shilling 
volumes of the rollicking humorists became 
a drug in the market. 

It is therefore now, we rejoice to say, almost 
definitely settled that unless a writer has 


aequired some bond fide fame, or very blatant | 
notoriety, it is idle for him to collect and | 


collate his scattered contributions, and seek 
in the Row. We cannot 


his own 


impecuniosity, was tempted to add to his 


slender income by republishing what at any 
| Fate he himself thought well of. 


Nor do 
we conceive that we have any right to inveigh 
against publishers, for placing before the public 
wares which found a market. The real blame 
lay with the public, whose taste was so unedu- 
cated and unrefined as to permit them to regale 
themselves on cheap and nasty dishes, while 
rich and well-flavoured viands lay neglected by 
their side. 

These reflections have been natur 





* Wild Oats and Dead Leives. By Albert h. (London 
Chapman and Hall) 


Suchatruly humiliating state ofaffairs, mainly | 
| superinduced by the indiscriminate voracity of 
the public, soon happily brought about its own | 


bish wasshotout in cart-loads at the railway sta- | 


———— 
gested by a republication of the late lamented 
Albert Smith. The book is a posthumous one, 
but, as we are told in the modest and sensible 
note of the author’s brother, was almost allof 
it corrected by the writer shortly before his 
death. The author had, moreover, written a 
preface, which is so eminently characteristic of 
the man, and so clearly indicates a particular 
class of writing and writers, that we quote it 
without abridgment :— 

“For the last ten years I have been so little be- 
fore the world in my literary capacity, that it is just 
possible the taste of the light-reading public may 
have altered—no less from the inevitable change 
of opinion which that lapse of time exerts over 
everything, than from the overworking of a style 
holding cut such great facilities for imitation that 
the mexgreputation of a ‘comic writer’ has become 
the last that a literary man at present would wish 
to possess. And therefore it is with some diffidence 
that I send this volume before the public. All I 
myself can say in its favour is, that several of the 
sketches, commencing in 1340, were received with a 
degree of popularity that gradually led me to more 
important work. They were my earliest attempts 
at magazine writing, when I was quitea young man, 
with very little trouble and very great spirits,— 
when J never had to ‘think’ of a subject, or to 
hammer it out when once conceived. AndI do not 
believe that I upset many conventional notions, or 
created many angry thoughts by their publication. 
They have pee undisturbed in their different 
repositories for years. Some of them are altogether 
out of print—others have turned up as néw to me 
upon revising them for this edition, as I have no 
doubt they will be to many of my readers. No 
attempt to redress great wrongs, alter existing 
institutions, advance progress, or provide ‘intellectual 
food for the masses, will be foundim them. There 
are many great minds—compared to my own, asthe 
Coliseum at Rome to a percussion-cap—who take 
these matters under their own charge. But believing 
| that of every dozen people who take up a book, 
eleven do so.for amusement, I Pape ace offer 
| this to the majority. “ Aubert Smrra.” 

Is it not evident that in the lapse of years 
| since Albert Smith commenced some of the very 
articles now reproduced—his social zoologies as 
| they were, “Flirt,” “ Ballet-Girl,”"“*Gent,” &e.,— 





a vast improvement has taken. place in publie 
| taste, and the furor for ‘“ the eomic,” which 
reached fever heat in the red-covered reprints 
of Mr. Smith’s imitators, is now all but extinet ? 
‘The mere reputation of a comic writer has 
become the last,” says Mr. Smith, ‘that a 
literary man at present would wish to possess.” 
| This humiliating confession from the king of 
| the Cockney humorists is the best thing in the 
| book, and, as the reader wilbat once see, highly 
| edifying. ‘The account of his own productions 
we accept without question or doubt. They 
| were written when he was quite young, 
| “with wery litle trouble, and with very 
| great spirits,” when it was quite unnecessary 
|“*to think of a subject, or hammer it out 
when once conceived.” And there ensues, 
as the reader will have seen by the preface, a 
species of boast, in which it was especially his 
fashion and the fashion of his school to indulge, 
viz., that they were guilty of no ponderous 
attempt to ameliorate anybody's condition. 
The theory of the modern Cockney humorist 
(if he can be said to have any theory at all) is, 
that a man with a purpose must be a dull dog, 
and that the man without a p may be a 
wag. Or, to state the matter with even more 
recision, that it is an essential of the wag that 
S should have no purpose. You are to per- 
form the well-known miracle of setting the 
Thames on fire, not with any ultimate design 
of purifying the stream, or accomplishing the 
proposed embankment, but for the mere lark 
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and frolic of the thing, from high animal spirits 
‘and downright irrepressible practical wit, 
Facetiousness is its own exceeding great re 
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ward. No results need be expected, save 
inextinguishable laughter of the most vacant 
kind. 

We had a kindness for Mr. Albert Smith. 
We have no wish to damage his literary repu- 
tation. He was auseful and pleasant amuser 
of the public for the last few years of his life, 
and the circumstances of his premature death 
must affect even the critic, who perhaps should 
not be so affected. But it must be untrue to 
say that there is any literary merit in this 
volume of republications, and it is for the most 
part really so worthless, that, if his well-known 
name on the title-page pee purchasers, 
readers will soon lay it aside. We are not the 
devoted disciples of the serious; but we desi- 
derate, even for that unintellectual indgridual, 
the “ general reader,” something more elevated 
in tone and more happy in execution than 
“Tonk’s Great Christmas Failure,” ‘ Paris 
Revisited by Mr. Ledbury,” “ Mr. Cruddle’s 
Annual Attack,” ‘ Straggles’s Trip to Ascot,” 
“ His Whitebait at Greenwich,” ‘His Day 
with his Fishing Rod,” or ‘‘ His Day with the 
Harriers.” Better magazine articles are now 
written every day, and forgotten the next. 
What, however, has most astonished us, is not 
the republication of hilarious nonsense, written 
when he was young, jovial, thoughtless, and 
inexperienced, but what fatuity fell upon 
his lively, inventive, and practical brain when 
he resolved to republish, with his name, such 
a sketch as “*‘ Cucumber Castle,” written within 
the last six years? It isa feeble attempt to 
ridicule the rage for crystal palaces, and al 
cially the one proposed at Muswell Hill. Here 
he again St the old vein, and “ chaffs,” 
attempts to ameliorate the ‘ _, by giving 
them a taste for art, and it is difficult to say 
whether the prose or verse in which he gives his 
satire vent isworse. The lines arecertainly such 
as any boy of twelve, with the faintest notion of 

'y, could produce without effort. There 
1s scarcely a verse in the volume which rises 
even to mediocrity. When we think of the 
egg of men who do not set up to be poets— 

or example, the ballads of Thackeray, the 
few songs in the writings of Charles Dickens— 
we are astounded that a man so worldly-wise 
as Mr. Smith could have revised for the press 
the ap ce witless effusions to be found in 
ws Oats and Dead Leaves.” The best 
lines we have found are the following :— 

“THE ‘TRAVIATA’ AT EXETER HALL. 

- “aster Monday, April 13, 1857.) ; 
Come, Reverend Stiggins, ggings, get your 


There will be such a rash to-night amongst the ticket- 
sellers. 
The chance won't come again to us, the world’s regenera- 


tors, 
To hear improper music, and not in the vile theayters. 
Come, all ye chosen lambs that form the audience of the 


Come, blessed Barebones family—sly, sleek-haired, grim, 
and tall ; 


Come, gaunt ol4 maids, with false dry braids, long 
past temptation's ken ; 
Come, pious clerks, who weep at larks; come, ‘Christian 
young men.’ 
“ Come, Bankers, who commence with prayer ; come Zion's 
trusty helps, 
would not let your children learn with those of Mr. 


Phelps ; 
Come, above all, that fusty smell of silks long worn and 


Which, on the days of dividends, floats all aboat the Bank, 
Yet weep to hear how, on Good Friday, Sydenham’s pile 
was cramm'd, 
And thirty-seven thousand souls teetotally were damn’d 
For worshipping Gop's glories from His universal book, 
a fiying from the mumbling drone of some parochial 
00 
“ And having dropped the pious tear o’er that ungodly day, 
Repeat some prayers—cut up the stairs—and get what 
F Verdi holds high f L 
‘or estival, and to the ly thron 
The Traviata’s piquant tale will be pot in me | 
It is not very likely that the outline of the plot 
Will be distributed about—in fact, ’twere better not: 
Suffice to say the heroine, to whom the treat is owed, 
Should live at Brompton, and s/ould die in the Blackfriars- 





“ But is it not a blessed thing, that chosen ones, like ws, 
Can hear it at our sainted Hall, without unpleasant fuss ? 
Journals condemned its play-house form ; but bless our 

happy land, 

Which makes sin in the Haymarket religion in the Strand. 

So Reverend Stiggins, Mrs. Priggings, let us haste away, 
The thin end of the wedge is in, on this auspicious day, 
And, in the garb of sanctity, who knows but we may hear 
Some more ‘improper’ music in the Easter week next 
year! “ Ou-Be-JoOYFUL Hicerss. 

“Clapham Common. ” 

The hypocrisy here assailed, rather by 
jocosity than satire, was an hypocrisy which, 

not Mr. Smith had a healthy contempt for 
some forms of humbug, he would have treated 
more gently, for he himself profited by it. We 
know many a demure, serious, maiden lady, 
and evangelical country clergyman, who would 
punctually attend the entertainment at the 

Egyptian Hall, but whom no earthly induce- 

ment could have lured within the walls of a 

theatre. The fact that the ascent of Mont 

Blane attracted the saints as well as the sinners 

—those who read tales, but will not touch a 

novel—made it comprehensive, and was one of 

the elements of his great success. 

Mr. Arthur Smith, possibly not satisfied 
with the biographical essay of Mr. Edmund 
Yates, contemplates hereafter a memoir of his 
brother. He is well qualified for the task, and 
the work will be valuable in proportion to the 
stress laid on his late brother's talents asa 
caterer for — amusement and a humorous 
lecturer. His reputation as an author is not 
likely to grow with time, more especially if 
there are to be any more republications in any 
way similar to the present one. 





SLAVERY AND THE BIBLE.* 
Ir not unfrequently happens that a good cause 
is hopelessly ruined through the indiscretion or 
incapacity of its advocates. When a special 
pleader deserts the path of fair argument, and 


endeavours, by a gratuitous misrepresentation | 


of facts, by plausible appeals to popular pre- 
judices, and similar rhetorical artifices, to 
establish a case which ought to stand on its 


own intrinsic merits, it is easy to anticipate | 


the result. To this cause may be attributed, 
in a great measure, the miserable failures that 
have characterised the attempts of a certain 
type of the social reformer. It is difficult to 
appreciate the injury that has been inflicted on 
perhaps the noblest cause that ever occupied 
the attention of humanity through the mis- 
directed zeal of its isans. We are con- 
vinced that the over-drawn pictures of slavery 


to be found in the works of Mrs. Beecher | 
Stowe and other milk-and-water philanthro- | 


pists, have done more towards the establishment 


of it as an institution in America than all the | 


exertions of southern diplomacy. The end 
such writers propose is good, but they adopt 
the wrong means for its attainment. The 
beauty of the gem is lost in the clumsiness of 
the setting. We have before us another con- 
tribution to this class of American anti-slavery 
literature, from the pen of the Rev. George B. 


Cheever, D.D., pastor of the Church of the | 
Puritans, and author of several religious works. | 


The writer's avowed object is to prove that, in 
no single passage of either the Old or New 


Testaments, is slavery countenanced, or even | 
alluded to without reprobation. He commences | 


by asserting that there is no equivalent in the 
Hebrew for “slave” or “slavery,” and that, 
therefore, it could not have existed among the 
Jews. He carries this argument to the 
extent of maintaining that, had it existed 
as an institution, Jerusalem would have 
become a gigantic slaye market, and men- 


* The Guilt of Slavery and the Crime of Slaveholding, 
Demonstrated from the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. By the 
Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D. (New York. 1860. London 
Triibner.) 





tion would have been made of those 

that sold slaves in the Temple, as well as of 

those that sold doves! Such troublesome pas- 
| sages as, ‘‘ If thou buy a Hebrew servant,” and 
| “if thou buy a heathen servant,” and “he 
| shall serve thee for ever,” our author quietly 
shelves, on the ground of mal-translation in our 
version. To “buy,” he tells us, means ‘“ to 
get,” “ to obtain,” the services of a servant with 
his own consent; and ‘for ever,” is an 
equivalent for ‘‘ until the year of jubilee.” 

The argument on which he seems chiefly to 
rely is,—if a freeman can be said to be bought, 
who is the seller? It cannot be a third party ; 
for no third party can have power to sella 
freeman. He must, therefore, be bought from 
himself. And as such a contract is purely 
voluntary, he cannot be regarded in the light 
of a slave, but of a hired servant. e 
admirable consistency with which the writer in 
almost every other page animadverts on those 
‘““who would wrest Scripture to their own ends,” 
needs no comment. e subject is pursued in 
the same dogmatic tone throughout the New 
Testament, where Dr. Cheever brings forward 
some curious philological arguments, to prove 
that d0020, bspardy, “oxeris and ixnperas are 
synonyms, each signifying a hired servant! 
We will not attempt to follow him through the 
Epistles of St. Paul (whom he somewhat fami- 
liarly ae abbreviates into ‘ Paul’), 
more especially the Epistle to Philemon, where 
he disappears, like a veritable little fish, in a 
philological puditle of his own making. 

Diverging from the matter of Dr. Cheever's 
work, we will proceed to give a few specimens 
of hisstyle. Such expressions as the following— 
| and we could, were it necessary, multiply our 
| illustrations tenfold—are hardly in accordance 
| with English notions as to what is consistent 
| with a theological treatise :— 

“ By and by God will protest the forgery of His 
| name and authority on the back of these notes of 
| hand, claiming property in human beings,” &¢.— 
| (P. 24. 

‘ ss When a great piratical sinner or captain in one 
| of Satan’s men-of-war undertakes to grapple upon 
| his intended victim, a coil of perverted Scriptures, it 
| sometimes seems, runs out almost asquickas lightning, 
| and carries himself overboard before he is aware of 
| the entanglement, or can get his legs out of the 
| knot.”—(Page 72.) 

| The felicity of the nautical metaphor prevents 
| any comment on the grammatical construction 
of this sentence: Again :— 

“The fever and ague of a false piety is in every 
shovel full of soil thrown up out of such stagnant 
| authorities of error: every furrow turned over by 
\the plow of such theology meets a vapour that 
smites the very husbandman with disease.”—(P. 107.) 

One more illustration, and we have done :— 

“To demand that Philemon should give him to 
| Paul and then for Paul to offer to pay a few pitiful 
| debts that Onesimus was owing to Philemon, would 
| be something like ing a man to give you five 
| hundred dollars, and then offering to settle for him 
a neglected bill of his last year’s water-tax.” 

If the poor slaves have no better advised —we 
do not say better meaning—advocates than 
Dr. Cheever and Mrs. Beecher Stowe, they 
| may well exclaim ‘ Save us from our friends!” 





A HANDBOOK TO SCOTLAND.* 


We think Mr. Nelson has planned this guide- 
book with considerable success. The itinerary 
of a particular district prefaces each section, 
and references are made to the descriptions of 
the various places which are passed on the 
route in their geographical order, and accord- 
ing to numbered graphs. The divisions are 
adapted to the ordinary routes of travel; and 








* Nelson's Handbook to Scotland, (Edinburgh and London 
Nelson. 1860.) 
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are connected one with the other. This is 
really a novel and ingenious method of arrange- 
ment, and we trust Mr. Nelson will recast his 
previous guides upon the same plan. The 
maps are clear, intelligible, and practical ; 
but the a will prove, we should apprehend, 
too small for any but young and vigorous eyes. 
The introduction is very meagre. Twenty- 
four pages only are devoted toa summary of 
such important points as Extent, Coasts, Sur- 
face, Waters, Minerals, Plants, Animals, Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, Towns, Education, 
Administration, Religion, Religious and 
Civil History. The tourist will receive no 
assistance if fond of geological or botanical 
researches; but he may leave behind him 
Worsane and Billing, if he wishes to take a 
cursory glance at the archeology of Scotland. 
The author will do well to suppress a strong 
sectarian tone, which may recommend his 
pages to some of his countrymen, but will 
undoubtedly exercise a prejudicial infiuence 
on the success of his book with a large number 
of tourists and all liberal-minded persons. 
Political and polemical bias should never be 
prominent in a volume designed for the use of 
general readers. 

Sir Humphrey Davy says that “in the 
changeful and tumultuous atmosphere of 
England to be tranquil is a labour, and employ- 
ment is necessary in order to ward off ennui.” 
The ‘facilities for travel offered by those railways 
which Theodore Hook so blindly maligned, 
have placed Scotland within reach of tourists 

of even moderate means. The 
fascinations of the writings of Sir Walter Scott 
have not yet lost their charm, while the deer 
and grouse, abundant this year, as we learn, 
and, last not least, the selection of Balmoral 
as a residence by her Majesty, draw year by 
year an ever-increasing stream of visitors to 
the Highlands, Islands, and watering-places of 
the North. 

The fayourite places of resort are Ardrossan, 
with a fine bracing air, seated under a castle- 
crowned hill; snug little Ballater, beloved by 
the Aberdonians; Bridge of Allan, sung by 
Hume, Ainslie, and Burns; Bridge of Earne, 
the Scottish Leamington; Crieff, on its hill 
among the Grampians; secluded Dunoon ; 
Gourock, a town of villas on the Clyde, close 





among the rival mountains, such as Ben Nevis, | 
Benledi, and Benmore, which promise views 
from their summits of almost unexampled 
grandeur and extent. The tourist will have to 
decide between the claims upon his attention 
of the deep glens and the colossal heights of 
Argyle and Inverness, the picturesque coasts 
of Sutherland and Kircudbright, and from 
Lochinver to Jura, the undulating breadth , 
of Cromarty and Ross, the valleys of Lanark, | 


Thomson at Ednam ; Gawain Douglas resided 
at Hawick, Leighton at Dunblane. Tytler 
wrote at Woodhouselee, and Charles X. found 
a home at Baberton; Bessie Bell and Mary 
Gray sleep side by side near Methven; Sir 
William Wallace has trod the streets of Lanark 
and mused on his patriotic enterprise at 
Elderslie ; and Ossian conceived his glorious 
songs in the wilds of Glencoe and along the 
misty heaths of Morven. Rob Roy’s Rock 


the island of Bute, the mountains of Banff | still shadows the waters of Loch Lomond, the 


and Aberdeen, Elgin and Nairn, the well- | 
watered plains of Roxburgh, the green hills of 


“auld Brig of Doon” its ancient stream, 
and Flora Macdonald's hiding-place is yet 


Selkirk and Peebles, and the superb scenery of shown. The “Talisman” is preserved at Lee 
Dumbarton and Perth. If he desires change, , Castle, and the “‘ Brooch of Lorn” at Dunolly. 


there is no lack of communication by river, | 


rail, or road, if he journeys to investigate the 
basalt of Dumbarton, the limestone of the 
Northern Islands, the granite of Aberdeen, 
the columns of Staffa, or the syenite of Ailsa 
Craig. 

The archeologist will find ample scope for 
the indulgence of his favourite pursuit. The 
beautiful cathedrals of Brechin, Dunkeld, 
Glasgow, Kirkwall, and Dunblane; the con- 
ventual churches of Paisley, Perth, and 
Stirling; the ruins of Iona, Holyrood, Aberdeen, 
St. Andrews, Melrose, Jedburgh, Kelso, 
Dryburgh, Sweetheart, Roslyn, and Dun- 
fermline, rank in the highest order of ecclesias- 
tical architecture. The castles of Tantallan, 
Dunbar, Dumbarton, Craigmillar, Stirling, 
Bothwell, Dunrobin, Inverlochie, Dunstaffnage, 
and Astornish; the es of Linlithgow, Scone, 
and Holyrood ; and old houses, such as Pinkie 


and Keith Hall, remain to interest the traveller | 
who takes a pleasure in medizval remains. | 


Roman camps remain at Carilands, Rayelrig, 
Borthwick, Kaimes, and Dalginross ; traces of 


their ramparts are found at Grimesdyke, and | 


of their roads at Skarr. The Druids’ Circle is 
still standing at Holywood ; Picts’ houses are 
found at Dunnet, and remains of Danish occu- 
pation at Farr, Cullen, and at Forres. 

In a land which has been sung in verse and 
praised in prose by the greatest authors of the 


United Kingdom, it would be difficult for a | 


tourist to turn in any direction where the 
neighbourhood did not afford spots rendered 


| memorable by historic events or popular legends: 
| The chief names of Scotland—the Montrose, 


to bustling Greenock; and the warm, sunny | 
Helensburgh, a formidable rival ; Largs, where | 
Alexander III. defeated Haco, the Norwegian | 


sea-king ; 


Moffat in pleasant Annandale; | 


Millport on its cheerful bay facing the Cum- | 


braes; Strathpepper, the Harrogate of the 
North; and St. Andrews, with its venerable 


The lakes form a prominent feature of 
interest. 
the peaks of Arrochar at its head, and huge 
Ben Venue, with its goblin cave at its foot, its 
surface dotted with islets, and a screen of 
ravined mountains rising like a wall along its 
northern shore; the attenuating beauty and 
grandeur of Loch Lomond ; and Loch Leven, 
with its ruined castle, once the prison of Mary 
Queen of Scots; Loch Awe, set in a frame- 
work of mountains; the stern grandeur of 
Loch Maree—these are only the chief favourites 
among the lakes, of which the mere enumera- 
tion occupies more than four closely-printed 
columns in Mr. Nelson's index. 

The fine waterfalls of the Bruar, the 
Clyde the Foyers, Beauly, Tummel, Awe, 
Aberfeldy, Corra Linn, Gray Mare’s-Tail and 
Gaer Valt ; the unrivalled Frith of Forth, the 
course of the Clyde, the Dee, the Tay, the Esk, 
Spey, and Tweed, will prove attractive to every 
lover of picturesque scenery, while the hardy 
pedestrian will be at a loss to make his selection 


| shores of the German Ocean. 
of Largs, Ancrum, Stirling, Bannockburn, | 


Dundee, Douglas, Bruce, Wallace, Lyndsay, 
Hamilton, Campbell, Macneil, Mackenzie, and 
Lovat, and a host beside—will confront him as 


he journeys between the Tweed and the | 


Orkneys, from the Western Islands to the 
The battle-fields 


| Falkirk, Langside, Pinkie, Preston Pans, and 


Loch Katrine, with Ben Lemond and | 


Culloden, and the passes of Killiecrankie and 
Glencoe, carry us back over a large field of 


| history, reaching from the adventures of 





Charles Edward to the descents of the North- 
men. The banks of Allan Water, Dryhope 
Tower (the Flower of Yarrow’s Home), Smail- 
holm, St. Mary’s Loch, the Eildon Hills, 
Newark Castle, Branxholme Hall, Glammis, 
and Birnam, have all touching or romantic 
associations. At Edinburgh we again meet 
with Burns, Boswell, Johnson, Hume, H. 
Mackenzie, Lord Monboddo, Cromwell, Lord 
Somers, Knox, Sharpe, Spottiswoode, Jeffery, 
and Sydney Smith. In the grave-yard of the 
Gray Friars rest Allan Ramsay, Sir G. 
Mackenzie, and George Buchanan ; and in that 
of Grange, Chalmers and Hugh Miller. Lucy 
Ashtoif sleeps at Kirkliston; Ben Jonson was 
the guest of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Franklin of Lord Kaimes at Eccles; Kinnaird 
boasts of Bruce, Annan of Clapperton, Foul- 
shields of Mungo Park. Lord Duncan was 


, born at Dundee, Professor Wilson at Paisley, 


All these agreeable topics are embraced in 
| Mr. Nelson’s well-arranged volume, and, with 
the exception of a few lapses in taste and 
| correct writing, are treated with conciseness, 
| care, andaccuracy. Weare glad to speak with 
| approbation of his present work, as we confess 

to having opened it with considerable fear of 
| meeting with the same disappointment which 
| we felt in the perusal of some of his previous 
| volumes. 


, BLOOMFIELD’S GREEK TESTAMENT.* 


_ SEVERAL considerations conspired to induce us 
| to bestow a large amount of thought upon our 
| author's last volume. Dr. "3 vener- 
‘able years demand a measure of deference 
| and respect. In the second the time 
| which our author devoted to his ‘“‘ Supple- 
| mental Volume ” must not be lightly esteemed. 
| He tells us—‘* So vast was the demanded 





for this purpose, that four years of assiduous 
_and unremitting application were found re- 
| quisite to fully accomplish it.” It is a picture 
|of no ordinary interest to see a patriarch, 
already bowed down by fourscore years, still 
| bending and stooping over innumerable MSS. 
and multifarious printed books, in order to 
elucidate such* passages of the Gospels and 
Epistles as were left unnoticed in his earlier 
ears. 

At the same time, we must say that this is 
not the first time that we have conned and 
scanned Dr. Bloomfield’s works; and we also 
own the truth that we never have had reason 
| to be wholly satisfied with his ‘ormances. 
| We were glad to find, in 1855, that the learned 
author yielded to the Suggestion of an ama/ga- 
mation of his previous critical works on 

Greek New Testament, when he produced that 
| very much improved edition, the ninth. We 
deem it necessary, in order to make our prin- 
cipal objection to the present volume intel- 


| ligible, to give here an extract from the preface 
of that edition, to which the work under review 
is ‘* supplemental ” :— 

“ Not long after the publication of the ‘Su 
mentary Volume,’ (1848), it became evident that 
the public needed far more than what was there 
furnished according to the arrangement which it 
had been thought might suffice. Experience showed 
that the mode in which, by the arrangement, the 
conjoint matter presented itself to the reader was 
inconvenient, rendering necessary a process of 
mental labour by ama/gamation to which few persons 
are equal, and which involved a sacrifice of time 
and attention that could ill be especially by 
students and ministers, and which, after all, did not 
accomplish the same purpose as if the matter con- 
tained in the two works thus requiring to be brought 
together had been regularly incorporated into one. 
In fact, it was ere long to the author, 
from the very highest quarters in the Church and 
the universities, that a complete and careful amal- 
gamation by himself of the matter contained in them 





* Critical Annotations, Additional and Supplementary, on 
| the New Testament ; being a Supplemental Volume to the Ninth 
| Edition of the Greek Testament, with English Notes, &c., &. 
| By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. (London: Longman, 
| Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1860.) 
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both would produce a work calevlated to be highly 
serviceable to accomplish the end in view.” 

The ninth edition—though we did not view 
it, as did our author at the time of its publica- 
tion, in the light of a “ completed work”—was 
certainly a great and important improvement 
upon its ecessors. But this “ — 
mental Volume,” in one sense, undoes all the 
work of good arrangement which was s0 dis- 

incuishing a feature in the ninth edition. We 
do not say that the present volume is not 
required. Far from it. After the severe 
eriticism which fell to his lot of late, and con- 
sidering the rapid progress of Biblical science, 
Dr. Bloomfield has acted manfully and bravely 
in his old age to give to the public his further 
researches in his own vindication, and as an 
act of justice to those students and ministers 
had copies of the ninth edition. But 
persons as are about to possess themselves 

of the whole work, de novo, will find it 
as did those prior to 1855, “ inconvenient, 


g necessary a process of mental labour 
by amalgamation, to which few persons are 
equal.” We should notat all besurprised to hear, 
in the course of next year, an eleventh edition 
advertised—an edition which will be charac- 
terised by amalgamation with the “ Supple- 
mental Volume” of 1860. We confess £, 

we occasion to stndy the Biblical criticism 
of the New Testament from Dr. Bloomfield’s 

we should utterly have given up every 
vad of profiting by our author's labours. We 
do not relish the luxury of being surrounded 
by a whole library, when our thoughts are 
Tivetted upon one book ; we like to have the 
tout ensemble before us, in one and the same 
volume. We venture to opine that such is the 
penchant of the generality of readers. How- 
ever, as we have already intimated, the publi- 
cation of the present volume was an act of 
justice—performed under circurgstances of self- 
denying imposition on the part of the venerable 
Clergyman—towards the proprietors of copies 
of the ninth edition. Those persons who 
Sense that edition will do well to become 
orthwith the proprietors of the “ Supple- 
mental Volume.” 

We have paid Dr. Bloomfield a due compli- 
ment, and have perused his great work—a 
great work unquestionably it is—once more, 
and we trust that he will bear with us 
if we venture to say that we differ from 
him in many instances, whether as regards 
paleography, criticism, or exegesis. Our 
Serciats much too limited for a complete 

misition on the versatile character of his 
annotated New Testament. Dr. Bloomfield 
pinned his faith too implicitly either upon the 
ge of Tischendorf, or Scholz, Steiger, 

r, Alford, Davidson, and others; and he 
again very often rejects their suggestions too 
es ly. - has more wd er fallen me 

of exposition, which is generally 
pon pal some difficult paragraphs, like 
Matthew xy., 18, 19. 
We were not a litile entertained at the sly, 
very hard, hit which Dr. Bloom- 
field has administered to seme who lay strong 
stress on “‘ verbal inspiration,” while they are 
hopelessly ignorant of the verbal signification 
of the original of a single verse, either in the 
Old or New Testament. Dr. Bloomfield thus 
apestrophises, ~ his “‘ Supplemental Volume,” 
certain bishops, deans, and whole chapters (the 
italies are the author's) :— = 

“To advert to a matter which may be cale 
to throw a stumbling-block in the way aden 
informed Bible student, whether clerical or lay, it 
might be thought most surprising that so many 





and Tisch., and especially in the two volumes of 
Mr, Serivener’s ‘Collations. The fact is certain, 
the cause not entirely clear. This, however, may 
mainly be ascribed to the exceeding carelessness of 
seribes, though partly to their falling into pecu- 
liarities of spelling, in some cases derived from the 
pronunciation of the words,—which may, as in 
similar cases occurring in all languages, have tended 
to deface the original spelling. fs searcely 
less fertile cause of those marvellous diversities of 
reading is to be ascribed to the license of critics, who 


in the exercise of their vocation took the greatest | 


liberties, even occasionally amounting to the re- 
writing of at which, partly from ignorance 
or imperfect knowledge, and partly through a mis- 
placed fastidiousness as to the diction or composi- 
tion of the sacred writers, they had been led, more 
or less, to stumble. In fact, that a systematic 
course of critical tampering with, and altering of, the 


text of the New Testament, under the guise of | 
revision, had arisen, and had reached a considerable | 
height some time before the writing even of our | 


earliest MSS., as A.B., cannot be doubted.” 


We might quote much more to the same 
effect, but the above will suffice for the present. 


Indeed, the whole book—yes, all the three | 


volumes—demonstrates that theclaim of ‘verbal 
inspiration” for our modern copies of Holy 
Writ, is the child of superstition and ignorance. 
The Christian religion neither needs nor is it 
benefitted by the dogma. We hold Dr. 
Bloomfield to be a thoroughly child-like Chris- 
tian, notwithstanding that he virtually says 
that the idea of “‘ verbal inspiration ” in con- 
nection with our present text is untenable. 
We cannot do better than quote our author's 
own words at the conclusion of his preface to 
his ‘* Supplemental Volume,” in confirmation 
of what we have just said :— 

“ As regards himse/f, he cannot better express his 
thoughts and feelings on the present occasion, than 
in the words of a great Protestant Reformer :— 
* Sentio equidem meum vite curriculum et breve et 
exiguum esse; quare in hac brevitate peregrina- 
tionis, ea dieam et scribam, ac faciam, que migra- 


tionem meam in vitam externam haud impediant. | 


"Aun. Fiat! Domine Jesu.’” 

There are a couple of blemishes which we 
could not help noticing, in consequence of their 
frequent occurrence in the work. We mean 
looseness of composition and arbitrary contrac- 
tions, or abbreviations. We have marked 
man. marred by such blemishes as we 
speak of, but we shall only give one example, 
by no means the most flagrant in the book. 
The following is the note in the ‘“‘ Supplemental 
Volume” on 1 Peter iv., 7:—‘t+rzs before 
xpeceue: ig caned by Lu., Al., and Tis. 2, fr. 
A.B. 5, 137 [add Lam. 1182, 83, 85, Ser. 
j, k, o, Mus. 16184, and Coy. 2, 4, ourd by 
Mill] ; but, as I have shown, without reason, 
since it was removed by fastidious critics, as 
Tis. now sees, who has restored rz; with the 
pithy remark :—*‘ At articulus non intellecta ea 
quam habet vi omittendus videbatur. 
Similiter alius </s zpersvx% scribendum duxit. 
Ab emendatore vero alienum erat addita~- 
mentum.’ I cannot as conclusive 
Alford’s argument against the above reasoning. 
How could the ph at wporruz. seem strange 
to any critics who had read the N. T., since it 
oft occurs in the Epistles and the Apocal.? 
Does he” [who is he? Alford’s argument ?] 
“mean the plural of +por:z., unaccompanied 
by the art.? If he does, there is some force in 
the argument, since the construcn nowhere 
occurs in the N.T.; for, as to the phrase 


wotiztas xoeccuyes, at 1 Tim. ii., 1, it does not 
But after all, the argument is rot | 
conclusive, since St. Peter was very unlikely | 


here apply. 


to use so unprecedented an expression, though 
very likely to use the other, from its very fre- 


variations of reading in MSS. should present them- | quent occurrence in the Pauline Epistles.” 
Selves as are found in the pages of Griesb., Scholz, | ‘‘ Bloomiield’s English is all Greek to me!” 


| was a remark made to us by an examining 
| chaplain. We are jealous for the honour of 
| our great men. We know that the foreign 
| savans and literati—if they do sometimes startle 
| us with their outlandish pronunciation of our 
mother tongue—do often astound us with the 
| surprising critical knowledge of the ortho- 
| graphy, etymology, and syntax of the English 
|language. We do not want an Ewald, or a 
| Pauli, or a Nagelsbach, or any other foreigrier, 
| to make merry at the expense of our great 
| men. 

| We cannot conclude our notice of our 
| author’s last work without expressing our most 
| sincere wish that Dr. Bloomfield may be spared 
to see the completion of Dr. Alford’s last 
| volume, and to have his say about it. 


j 








NEW NOVELS. 





|  Apelles and his Contemporaries. A Novel. 
| By the author of “‘ Ernest Carroll.” (Boston: 
'T. O. H. P. Burnam.) The author of 


| * Apelles,” who is evidently a man of letters, 
and whose hobby we venture to say is Greek 
literature, has remarked, with a good deal of 
truth, that such knowledge as is generally ob- 
tained of the arts of Greece, and of the lives of 
her artists, is afforded by the somewhat dull 
commentaries of scholars and critics; and 
therefore is calculated to make little impression 
on the minds of the uninitiated. It is this 
circumstance which has determined our author 
to give to the world a novel in which Greek 
shall meet Greek—in which his favourite 
characters shall just philosophise and talk non- 
sense, as they did no doubt long ago. The 
idea seems to strike our writer that perhaps, 
after all, ‘‘ Apelles” is not a novel; and he 
very courteously permits those of his readers 
who shall come to that conclusion, to cal! his 
work, ‘‘ A web of Grecian yarns.” A gentle- 
man of such classical erudition may well be 
excused for being somewhat in the dark as to 
what is or is not a novel; and we are glad that 
in giving it as our decided opinion that this 
book has nothing whatever of the novel— 
unless we use the word as an adjective—about 
it, we shall run no risk of offending its author. 
“ Apelles” is a collection of what the French 
call esquisses de meurs, being entirely innocent 
of a plot of any kind ; each chapter, too, being 
almost complete in itself. The work displays 
no great talent, but is very pleasant reading. 
Weare first introduced to Xylon and Euphorus, 
pupils of Apelles; then to the great master 
himself ; and in course of time to the immortal 
friend of Apelles, Alexander. The latter 
despatches the great painter on a diplomatic 
mission to Athens. He is to proceed there 
ostensibly for the purpose of sega ry pictures 
and works of art—really to buy over such men 
of influence as may be purchased, and to render 
the cause of Alexander as popular as possible. 
Euphorus has the good fortune to accompany 
his master to Athens, and is himself accom- 
panied by five large jars containing fish, called 
Chromis, which were only to be obtained in 
the lake of Pella, were a peculiar delicacy, and 
| were destined to regale Aristotle, whose guests 
the travellers were to be. The interview be- 
tween Euphorus and the chef of Aristotle is 
amusing ; we have the anxiety of the former 
that the fish should be a surprise to the philo- 
\sopher, and should be properly cooked, and 
the confidence of the cock in his own powers, 
when he assures the youth that they be 
** done to a bubble,” and that he will prepare the 
palates of the guests by previously serving to 
each “three oysters—the numberof the graces,” 
which oysters are from Abydos, “lively as 
mountain kids, and cool as the snows of 
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Olympus.” This chef is quite as natural and 
instructive in his way as the great Aristotle 
himself, who is delighted, however, with the 
fish, which is perhaps one reason why he 
hardly speaks at all during the repast. A 
ractical joker and rogue, Dolon by name, en- 
Seem the story, and some of the descriptions of 
life and character are exceedingly well-written. 
The mission of Apelles is decidedly successful ; 
in the words of schines, ‘* Alexander is the 
fashion, and Demosthenes is voted vulgar.” 
‘The following conversation between Alexander 
and his royal. mother will serve to show the 
author’s opinion of the conqueror’s policy :— 

“* What answer did you give to the Athenians?, 
asked Olympias. 

“ *T abated somewhat of my conditions,’ replied 
Alexander, ‘and did so cheerfully.’ 

“6 And wherefore ?’ asked the Queen, with a look 

of proud defiance and masculine energy. ‘ Before 
yielding one iota to their insolent pretensions, J 
would have marched with an army to their capital, 
which, with all its riches and splendour, should have 
Shared the fate of Thebes; her proudest citizens 
should have been made hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and the unburied bodies of her turbulent 
orators given a prey to dogs and birds !” 
“* Nay, royal mother,’ said Alexander, respectfully 
but seme: ‘that would have ill accorded with my 
policy. My desire is to enlarge and improve Greece, 
not to destroy it. If, as was foreshadowed by dreams, 
my mother has brought into the world a burning 
brand, let it prove a torch of light, not one of destruc- | 
tion. In my late demands I asked much in order | 
to gain a litle, as the shopkeepers say. Athens 
has humiliated herself sufficiently by supplicating 
pardon and mercy, and for the present I have more 
important objects in view than the gratification of 
4 feeling of revenge.” 

Nothing can be in worse taste or more 
ridiculous than a song sung by Campaspe, 
which she announces as *‘ a poem bya barbarian 
king of the olden time,” and which is nothing 
less than a translation of a portion of Sclo- 
mon’s song into verses of the “ Villikins and 
Dinah” style. We reproduce three of them :— | 





“Trose With fingers dripping myrrh, 
Sweet smelling myrrh alone, 
I drew the bolt and opened wide, 
But lo! my love was gone. 


“ His mouth is like a bed of spice, 
His smile is passing sweet, 
His eyes like dove's eyes washed with milk, 
And beautifally set. 


“ Let this true picture of my love 
Your souls with pity move 
To find my love, aud say to him 
That I am sick of love.” 





The Diary of a Judge, from the Note-book of | 
a Deceased Judge. (London: Ward and 
Lock.) ‘ Hail Horrors, hail!” might seem a 
not inappropriate greeting to this volume, | 
which presents itself to our notice under some- | 
what tragic circumstances. First, the name 
itself promises strange stories of crime—for the 
judge, we may fairly assume, presided in the 
Cour d Assises ; and secoudly, the represen- 
tation which appears on the cover, of a young 
officer in scarlet pantaloons, and other French 
regimentals, seizing a terror-stricken young 
lady in full dress, by the shoulders, hints 
that the cases supplied for our edification are 
by no means of a civil kind. Publishers have | 
by this time discovered that in the case of | 
cheap novels there is much in a name. Those | 
who expect to be supplied with the strongest 
experiences of crime, as discovered by a chief | 
magistrate in the exercise of his functions, 
will be disappointed. “Tales of my Grand- | 
father,” “Stories by a Retired Valet,” or any | 
similar name, would have been equally appro- | 
priate. to the volume before us; though ‘*’ The 

iary of a Judge,” no doubt is found to answer 
far better. The work, however, is a good 
addition to literature of its class, containing as 





| picion. The lover gives his fair one a hand- 


| him does the former anatomist—for such he is 


| note-book of a French judge—and several 
| other aneedotes, more or less attractive, we 


‘ 


it does some well-told stories. We shall give 
an outline of one of these, in order that the 
ladies who. intend reading “The Diary of a 
Judge,” may be induced to refrain from doing 
so after midnight, or an extra-strong cup of 
tea. On a certain rainy and otherwise un- 
pleasant night, one light only appeared in the 
whole city of Brest, and that light streamed from 
the dismal Bagne, or fatal prison in which prison- 
ers vent their useless sighs or idle execrations 
all their life. A student is presented to our 
imagination, remarkably poor, and more than 
proportionately low spirited. To him enters an 
attendant, who informs him that a prisoner 
has just expired. The student desires the body 
to be carried to the dissecting room, probably 
thinking a little anatomy might contribute to 
raise his spirits—of course, we mean the 
student’s. We are now introduced to the 
theatre of the student's labour, which was not 
distinguished for its decorations :-— 

“ Strewed about lay several human limbs, thrown | 
carelessly aside, half eaten by the rats. Several | 
shreds of human flesh, already putrid, clung to the | 
large marble table used for dissecting, while the | 
foot occasionally slipped as it glided through some | 
filthy pool of half-coagulated blood. Near an open | 
window hung a skeleton, which had already lost | 
some of its parts, and which moved up and down, 
creaking and almost cracking as the breeze swung 
it about.” 

The student having produced his instru- 
ments, the “subject,” contrary to all rule and 
precedent, jumped up and made for the win- 
dow. <A struggle ensued, and the anatomist 
being victor, the prisoner offers to tell him 
where an immense treasure is concealed, on | 
condition of being permitted to escape. The 
student listens, disbelieves, or professes to dis- 
believe the story, and locking up the prisoner, 
goes for assistance. That unfortunate man 
jumps from the window, is shot, and expires 
in the arms of his betrayer. At a fashionable 
watering-place, a charming young girl is 
wooed by a charming young man ; and all but 
won. <A third party, however, presents him- 
self, who claims a mysterious intimacy with 
the lady, and regards the young man with sus- 











some and peculiar piece of jewellery, and the 
mysterious gentleman recognises it as having, 
with much other property, been stolen from | 
him many years ago. He, in the presence of | 
the donor, tells the company the story of the 
robbery, and the assassination of his postilion, 
whereat the lover is suddenly taken ill. The 
gentleman who has so unpleasantly interfered 
turns out to be the heroine’s father, and to 





—restore all the treasure given him by the 
confession of the forcat. Just as we expect 
the paternal blessing to descend, the young 
penitent begs the father to remove his 
daughter, as he is dying: and, having pre- 
viously poisoned himself, he dies accordingly. 
A remarkably humorous tale, entitled ‘‘ Mis- 
taken Identity,” an “Irish Ghost Story "— 
which comes somewhat strangely from the 





have not space to notice. 





The Road to Honour; a Novel. In three | 
volumes. (London: Hurst and Blackett.) 
We can imagine it just possible that a very | 
young person, on a very wet day, having to | 
wait some hours at a country railway station, | 
and with nobody to speak to, might, after | 
reading through all the advertisements of his | 
newspaper, be able to find some refreshment in | 
the three volumes before us. Under no other | 
circumstances can we suppose anybody, except 
the unfortunate reviewer, to wade through “ The | 


Road to Honour.” Why it is called “The 
Road to Honour ;” why it arrogates to itself the 
title of “A Novel;” why it is spun out into 
three volumes; why it was published; and, 
above all, why it was ever written, are ques- 
tions which we are utterly at a loss to answer. 
It illustrates no great truth—nor little one 
either, for the matter of that: it preaches no 
doctrine, and it is not at all interesting. If 
the author, or authoress, is again attacked by a 
caccothes scribendi, we trust that he or she will 
relieve themselves by poetry; the rhyme and 
rhythm will somewhat palliate the intensely 
bald and feeble sentiments prevalent in the 
“ novel” before us. 





POETRY. 





Poems. By Archer Gurney. Newly revised 
edition. (London: Longman.) Poetical expression 
is a gift by many. The melody of the 
great masters of song, is so familiar to the ear that 
aman of culture and sensibility will often repeat 
it in a fainterstrain. Without being consciously or 
indeed truly a plagiarist, he derives his strength 
from the poets who have preceded him. He drinks 
water from their fountains, breathes their atmo- 
sphere, warms himself at their fire. And yet in 
spite of all this it would not be fairto brand the 
writer we are describing as a mere imitator, His 
song may be a part of himself, and may be inspired 
by his own life, although the form it assumes is 
obviously derived from some earlier bard. If he 
have not vigour enough to claim a territory of his 
own, of which he may be declared sole monarch, he 
may yet be able, after paying tribute to his suzerain, 
to enrich and beautify his fief without the help of 
his liege lord. This is what the Rev. Archer Gurney 
has succeeded in doing. After a careful perusal of 
many of his poems, we cannot discover any evidence 
of a creative mind; but asa poet of the reflective 
order, possessing great sensitiveness, considerable 
variety of power, tenderness of feeling, and delicacy 
of execution, he deserves a warm meed of prai 
Coleridge tells fis that poetry had ever proved to 
him an exceeding great reward. We doubt not 
that Mr. Gurney has also found it a joy and solace, 
and in reading his poems, especially the shorter 
lyrics, many of his readers will find the same satis- 
faction. The new and revised edition deserves to 
be welcomed, not by friends alone, but by the 
public. 

Alice, a Tale of Real Life; and other Poems. 
By B. P. (London: Wértheim, Macintosh, and 
Hunt.) Vathek, a Dramatic Poem; the Dream of 
the Captive City, and other Poems. By George 
Yeilding MacMahon. (London: J.F. Hope.) That 
there is much sentiment in everyday life is a very old 
discovery indeed. The sphere of real life, in fact, has 
now-a-days become the mighty hunting ground of 
the novelist, and, to a certain extent, of the poet 
too. Tales which would be hardly listened to 
without the preface “truth is stranger than fiction,” 
by the help of that accommodating proverb find a 
ready acceptance. To the poet, scenes from real 
life are perfect God-sends. The iniquity, wealth, 
poverty, and unhealthiness of our great city, are 
made better or worse by being sung. Braw 
mechanics take the place of babbling brooks, a1 
bewailing factory girls of weeping willows. Reality 
has a charm which nothing can pass; imagination 
is only to be tolerated by the truly sentimental in 
the absence of reality; and the sweetly pathetic 


| story of Cowper, beginning “The rose had been 
| washed, just washed by a shower,” very properly 


sinks into perfect oblivion by the side of a true 


| account of an “unfortunate” drowned in the Thames. 
| It is to be supposed, however, that the characters 
| ina “tale of real life” told in poetry should be 


somewhat like ordinary mortals. But this is 
no means the case, and to show that there is 
nothing whatever commonplace about such lovers 
as our author has described for us, we shall let the 
book speak for itself. We see, then— 
“Two lovers gazing on the setting sun, 

They are a lovely sight to thonghtfni man: 

And there I see them now, or seem, though one 

No longer underneath iheze skies romati. 
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The author, however, only seems to see a happy 
pair, because, as he tells us in his second stanza— 
“They that morrow morn, for the first time 

Since they had known and loved exch ether so, 

Were to be parted.” 
This parting must have been a sad piece of business, 
since their lives and affections had become blended 
together— 

* As two twigs combine 

That meeting, join, and there together grow.” 

They are also compared to— 
“  . . A teo-faced urn, which doth outflow 

With the same spring, and w«’er the same fiowers.” 
We now come to a description of these inhabitants 
of real life. Our poet rather ungallantly begins 
with the gentleman :— 

“ His countenance was like the day 

That has no cloud.” 
This is all we hear about his personal attractions, 
which suggest to our minds nothing connected with 
real life, except an obscure idea of the beautifnl 
complexion said to be attainable by somebody’s 
kalydor. As to the lady— 

“Her beauty was extreme, 

In the pecuhar softness of its sheen: 

Sweet gentleness, and grace, and trath ideal, 

Wrought to an image of things that have been: 

With a trustful tenderness of look, would call 

Love's echo save from death's head, or an adamant wall.” 


We shall, before concluding our notice of this elabo- 
tated nonsense, quote one entire stanza, which it 
would afford us much pleasure to hear parsed by 
its inventor :— 
“** But in this nature it is not endured, 
Nor can, that love from love shall be dispart, 
Object from object,—albeit well-assured 
Their subject constant, true, attend the mart, 
Fond memory opens in the absent heart 
For the nutriment of faith,—and feel no harm. 
So they, though looking to a severance short, 
She :most, these life-pangs felt with sore alarm. 
Jong-restrained, she gave, at parting, in a storia!” 
The next candidate for poetic fame is not at all the 
style of poet to sing of everyday life ; on the contrary, 
his Pegasus, which seldom canters on earth for any 
length of time, makes very extensive use of his 
wings. The author of “Vathek,” in the very best 
stanza of his book, says :— 
- Even from my childhood I have wooed thee, Fame! 
With passionate striving, as a lover woos; 
But thou regard’st not me, and dost refuse, 
The dearest of my cherished dreams—a name. 
The hope has died within me, but the flame 
Of the old passion flickers faintly still, 
And ever and anon, do what I will, 
Burns with its early fierceness all the same.” 
We see, then, that we have a disappointed man to 
deal with. We almost fancy there may be some 
resemblance between the cases of the author and 
the hero of “Vathek,” which latter wasthus tantalised 
by an ill-natured “Chorus of heavenly spirits :”— 
“Oh, were a Lethe 
To spring beneath thee. 
How sweetly o'er thee 
Would dash its waves!" &c. 
~ But there's #0 Lethe 
To spring beneath thee, 
And so to mete thee 
Forgetfulness,” &c. 
Mr. MacMahon’s “Poems” are far more readable 
than his more elaborate work, “ Vathek.” Some of 
them chime pleasantly, and contain pleasing 
fancies. 


oy aa Small Voice, if we have correctly de- 
d the meaning of its language, whispers to the 
Christian public the conversion of an infidel. Its 
utterances represent successively the cloud, the 
storm, the earthquake ; and these the natural pheno- 
mena, forspecified reasons failing in their object, the 
still small voice which effectually answers its pur- 
pose, and concludes the poem. 

In the first canto we read of the early life of 
Aubrey, the hero, or, we shall rather say, chief 
character in the tale. This young man seems to 
have —_ from his childhood a moral twist in his 
— position, an unhappy leaning towards the mate- 
: vag gp Mh Spinoza, which finally results 
m2 a system of Pantheism. He was one of th 
inclined to believe in waco 

“ The power, the beauty. and ajesty 
Which had their rea a ph = 
and did not believe,— 


“ That to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Who ased to talk with man as with ther friend.” 


The awful results of these misguided notions 
appear in all the concise eloquence of the sublime 
on the ninth page— 

* And he who slept a visionsry youth, 

Awoke the enemy of gospel truth.” 
After this awakening, Aubrey becomes a “repro- 
bate ” in infidelity ; his heterodox opinions are given 
with the utmost coolness, and he passes the greater 
part of his time lingering by the stream of winding 
Cherwell in a “trance-like dream.” No tutor (we 
presume Aubrey to have been an undergraduate) 
seems to have interfered with the trance-like dreams, 
though we should consider them to have interrupted 
sadly the course of reading necessary for his bachelor’s 
degree. 

But on a day, a sudden spell! is thrown over 
Aubrey’s heart, by the Saint Magdalen’s May-day 
chant. Most of our readers are aware that it is the 
custom in Oxford for the choristers of Magdalen 
College to assemble on the Ist of May, on the top 
of Magdalen tower, and there to sing for a certain 
period a certain number of hymns. But as the Ist 
of May is generally in the present era much more 
like winter than spring, whatever might have been 





its temperature in olden time, the audience is gene- 
rally$cold, limited and sleepy. But the reprobate was 
neither cold nor sleepy, he had risen 


“Ere yet the day beam’s first electric spark 
Flashed from the sun, and lit the shivering dark.” 


We have concluded, from the last epithet, that 
the dawn referred to by the poet was a cold one. 
Aubrey was above all thoughts of corporeal shivering. 
The first wrench had taken place which was to 
straighten his crooked faith—but, alas! this wrench 
was ineffectual, owing to its transient and unendur- 
ing nature. Another wrench consisted of a Christmas 
carol, which reminds Aubrey that he should have 
passed “that morn in silent prayer; that night in 
solemn fasting;” but regret is useless, and by a 
natural combination in his train of thought, Aubrey, 
or the author, is led to consider whether or no there 
is some strange affinity between marriage and holy 
orders. This prepares the reader for the fourth and 
final wrench—where Aubrey is happily married and 
converted ; the instrument in this last scene being 
the “ Still voice of woman's charity!” We have 
only to remark, in conclusion, on the questionable 
taste displayed by Mr. Yonge, in rn ard to his 
mythical atheist Aubrey, the symbolical admonition 
of the Eternal to his prophet Elijah. 

We believe that the author means well, and there 
is a great deal of musical versification. We subjoin 
a specimen :— 


“Wrapped in the gray mist’s silver-netted veil, 
Tree after tree fades slowly from the hill ; 
Softly the snowflake, drifted on a gale, 
Falls on its kindred snowflake lying still ; 
Calmly the river's full-tide billows sail, 
Whose infant gambols chased the whirling mill ; 
So slowly, softly, and divinely sweet 
Peace stills on earth, when night and morning meet. 


* Peace, like the dawn of childhood's freshness rife 
With youth’s love-visions, and the rosy flush 
Of hope, ere yet the busy hum of life 
Or disappointment lower; the tranquil hash, 
Calm, solemn moments, ere the battle-strife 
Bids the red heart with angry passions blush ; 
The active peace, which nerves the art withpower 
To meet the trials of a darker hour,” 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Dawn and Sunrise. ByC.B. (London: Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday.) The life-histories of persons 
eminent in intellect and action, and more especially 
the biographies of brave and fortunate men who 
have sprung unassisted from obscurity, have ever 
been considered desirable works for the amusement 
and instruction of youth. Excellent as they doubtless 
are, care must be taken that mental stimulants such 
as these be not used in excess. Every one cannot 
be a hero, and few indeed are the better for the 
attempt to become what they are unfitted for. 
Disgust too often treads on the heels of ambition, 
and mediocrity, tired of plodding, rushes into some 
one of the world’s battle-fields and gets quietly 
extinguished. Therefore it is that we hail with 
pleasure the record of some one who was quietly, 
‘unpretendingly, good’; of some father deservedly 








beloved, or some son or daughter whose vacant 
place at home may never be so filled by another. 
Such works may appear to us, unacquainted as we 
must be with the persons of whom they treat, 
somewhat uninteresting. They have their use, 
however, and should receive their due meed of 
honour. At the same time a certain class of 
biography has now become extremely common, 
which is open to serious objections. We mean the 
exaggerated account of the lives and sayings of 
persons who are represented as furnishing pheno- 
mena for the religious world. Let us not be 
mistaken. There may be a kind of true piety in 
the nursery, as in the study or the pulpit. But 
piety develops itself in action and conduct, and is 
accompanied by that calmness and cheerfulness 
which are the truest indications of confidence im 
the Divine mercy and love. We have yet to learn 
that sobs and tears, and other affections more or less 
hysterical, joined to a disgust for innocent amuse- 
ment, are symptoms for the consideration of any 
other than a medical man. That such symptoms 
should be a source of joy to the child’s parents ; 
that it should be anxiously asked, “ What did the 
Lord mean to do by her?” “For what special work: 
was He preparing her?” seems to us to indicate a 
sadly unhealthy way of thinking. We have 
mentioned no names; it is not our intention to do 
so. Our sympathy is with the bereaved relative of 
a most amiable young lady. Some case, however, 
we must take, in order seriously to point out the 
danger of the system of education under which the 
subject of this memoir was brought up, and which 
is becoming dangerously common. The author of 
this work informs us that the father of the lady 
whose life he has written, was a young naval officer, 
who went over to Ireland as a controversialist, and 
contended successfully, in conjunction with some 
companions. We learn, or rather we are told, that 
“the baffled enemy, hunted from one position to 
another, found no refuge but in successful flight. 
This was a blow from which Popery in Ireland 
never rallied.” We make use of this quotation to 
show the exaggerated style in which our author 
writes. We have promised to mention no names, 
but we may pledge ourselves to the fact that if 
Popery ly expires in Ireland, the gentleman 
whose name is said to be “a household word in 
that country” will be perfectly innocent of any part 
in the matter. In 1841 the subject of this memoir 
was born. Before she was seven years old, we hear 
that * her tastes seemed to lead her to studies of the 
most thoughtful nature, involving minute mental 
analysis,” &c. We are told that she had a judicious 
and Christian nurse, and that she was warmly 
attached to her. “She (the nurse) speaks of little 
——’s pleasure in her hymns and texts, but this is 
not uncommon in carefully-trained children, and 
till she was seven years old there was no special 
evidence that the Spirit was striving with her.” 
Soon after we hear of tearsand kissesand embraces, and 
the fears of this baby—for she was little else—that 
she should not goto heaven. Further on we read :— 
“She then went to her papa, who had frequently 
made Sunday afternoon, when he was alone with 
her, the occasion of speaking in a very earnest and 
pointed manner on spiritual subjects. He knew 
nothing then of what had just transpired in the 
nursery, but was led to make a very solemn and 
close application of the subject of the morning ser- 
mon (the escape of Lot out of Sodom) to her case. 
She appeared much interested and affected, clasping 
her little arms round him, though she could not 
speak.” This gives us the entire clue to the 
mystery : to the sobs and tears and excitement of this 
little child. What results are we to expect from the 
mistaken training of a father, who was in the habit 
of speaking earnestly and pointedly to a child of 
seven or eight years of age on spiritual subjects, and 
comparing the escape of Lot out of Sodom to her 
case? Had the girl knelt down by her father’s study 
chair, and cheerfully and reverently repeated our 
Lord’s Prayer, would she have been the worse 
trained? Are tears absolutely necessary, and why ? 
That as she grew up she ripened into an amiable and 
clever young woman there is no doubt. Ability, 
however, was in her case looked on as dangerous; 
| indeed, “her awakening consciousness to mental 
| capacity of a very high order” was looked on as 
'“one of the subtle influences which for a while 
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retarded hér progress.” Her great dread was of 
“persecution.” “Foxe’s Bock of Martyrs” was to 
her a favourite volume. In fine, amiable and good- 
hearted as she was, her education spoiled her for 
this world. Whilst looked on as all but a saint, 
she would have made a very indifferent poor man’s 
wife. A rich man she would probably not have 
accepted. The most disagreeable class of old maids 
is furnished by sainted girls, who happen not to 
have been “ nipped in the bud,” or “called away in 
the blossom.” 


Lights and Shadows of Church Life in Australia. 
By T. Binney. Second Edition. (London: Jack- 
son and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1860.) 
This volume professes to give an account of “ Church 
Life im Australia,” but is in fact only a record of 
certain circumstances re!ating to what is called the 
“ Adelaide ondence,” to which is added an 
élaborate apology for Dissent. It appears that upon 
the occasion of Mr. Binney’s visit to South Australia, 
a certain number of ardent admirers endeavoured to 
obtain his admission into the pulpits of the Church 
of England. This the bishop could not pennit, 
with any regard to church order and discipline. He 
tempers, however, his refusal with a long, affection- 
ate, and earnest letter, in which he suggests the 
future possibility of a union of Protestant Evangeli- 
eal Churches ; and pictures a “ possible church of 
the future.” Mr. Binney makes this letter the plea 
for his work. He goes through all the well-known 
points of difference upon which Dissent flourishes ; 
and comes to the conclusion that no such possibility 
exists as that which the Bishop contemplates. 
Churchmen must be Churchmen—Dissenters must 
be Dissenters—until the end of time. There are 
one or two points upon which we would offer a few 
remarks, aftera perusal of this volume. What, then, 
we inquire, is the basis of the agreement upon which 
the Bishop rests his hope for union? He tells Mr. 
Binney that the union he contemplates is not a yoke 
of subjection ; that unity is compatible with variety ; 
that after an experience of 300 years, neither the 

i ian, nor Presbyterian, nor Congregation- 
alist can hope to force upon the Christian world his 
own particular system. He proposes, therefore, on 
the of the Church of England, that she shall 
give up, (1) a State-nominated episcopate; (2) 
Compulsory uniformity of Divine worship. He 
would admit extempore prayer in connection with 
the sermon, at the discretion of the minister. He 
would have each congregation to settle such points 
as the trial, nomination, institution, or designation 
of pastors. He would admit all existing ministers 
of the several denominations as de facto authorised 
pastors, and, extending the right hand of fellowship 
to them, would permit them to minister to Anglican 
congregations whenever invited to do so; and, adds 
the Bishop, “Oh ! for that millennial reign of peace, 
when a Chalmers or a Cumming, a Binney or a 
Watson, might serve at one altar, and plead from 
one pulpit, with the bishops and clergy of the Church 
of England!” Now surely we have here a most 
comprehensive plan ; one in which, to say the least, 
no sectarian feelings, far less bigotry, find a place ; 
one that the most sanguine Dissenter could scarcely 
have condemned ;one which the most liberal Church- 
man would hardly have been willing to have pro- 
posed. But no. Mr. Binney discusses the plan 
seriatim—it is not admissible ; no peace with Epis- 
copacy on any such terms. There must be no creed, 
no standard of doctrine ; no liturgy, although he 
confesses that a longing for such a service has 
come over him, and tells us that he scarcely ever has 
listened to our form of prayer without tears; no 
Episcopacy, although he has often felt the want of 
such a supervision in his own communion. Ina 
word, there can be, must be, no union—and why ? 
It is not only impossible, but undesirable! “If it 
were possible,” says Mr. Binney, “for all Protestant 
Evangelical denominations to be fused together into 
one church to-day, it would be split into innumer- 
able divisions to-morrow ;” and mark, such an asso- 
ciation, if possible, would become “a merciless and in- 
tolerable tyranny, inimicalto freedomin all its forms.” 
Is it possible, then, that this is the true spirit of Dis- 
sent? Does Mr. Binney really represent the opinions 
of the majority, or indeed any large number, of non- 
conforming brethren? We believe not. These 
may be the opinions of him who declared that 





“ the Church of England destroyed more souls than 
she saved ;” but we do not believe that many Dissen- 
ters consider schisms and divisions to be necessary, 
far less desirable, in the Church of Christ—that 
they thus interpret His prayer, who prayed for the 
future members of His Church, “ That they all may 
be one ;” or so understand the Apostle’s exhorta- 
tions when he bids his brethren to be of “ one mind,” 
“ like-minded,” to “ mark those who occasion schisms 
and divisions, and to avoid them.” The pleasant 
dream of the good Bishop is gone! He closes the 
correspondence with the acknowledgment that “union 
is ideal, while minds capacious and independent as 
that of Mr. Binney, labour under such misappre- 
hensions in regard to the Church of England and its 
doctrines.” “I have found,” the Bishop sorrowfully 
concludes, “ like one before me, that there are those 
who, when ‘I speak of peace, make themselves ready 
for battle’ ” No one can rise from the perusal of 
this volume without feeling that the Bishop has 
too much ground for his complaint. 


Curiosities of Civilisation. Reprinted from the 
“ Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews.” By Andrew 
Wynter, M.D. (London: Hardwicke.) We have 
never met with any contributions to magazines, 
however high their class, more worthy of holding 
a place in our libraries than those furnished to the 
“Quarterly ” and“ Edinburgh” Reviews by the indus- 
trious research and graphic pen of Dr. Wynter. We 
look on their reproduction, therefore, as a boon to 
the reading public. The first essay, if not the 
most interesting, is certainly the most curious; it 
treats of that aid to commerce which has, in the 
present day, crept up to the dignity of an art—we 
mean advertising. The first advertisement the 
author has met with, is contained in a paper which 
was called the “ Mercurius Politicus,” and invites 
attention to “TIrenodia Gratulatoria,’ an Heroic 
Poem ; being a congratulatory panegyrick for my 
Lord General's late return: summing up his suc- 
cesses in an exquisite manner. To be sold by John 
Holden, in the New Exchange, London. — Printed 
by Thomas Newcourt, 1652.” An advertisement: 
concerning tea, in the “ Mercurius Politicus” runs 
thus :—“That excellent and by all Physitians ap- 
proved, China Drink, called by the Chineans Tcha, by 
other Nations Tay alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness 
Head Cophee-House, in Sweetings Rents, by the 
Royal Exchange, Lendlie,”—egeren Politicus, 
September 30, 1658. We shall conclude our 
quotations on this subject with a notice which 
appeared in the “ Public Intelligencer ” of 1664 :— 
“Whitehall, May 14, 1664. His Sacred Majesty, 
having declared it to be his Royal will and 
to continue the healing of his people for the Evil 
during the Month of May, and then to give over 
till Michaelmas next, I am commanded to give notice 
thereof, that the people may not come up to town in 
the Interim and lose their labour.” From 1652, we 
mark the increase of civilisation: starting from the 
period when such public communications as adver- 
tisements contained were first made to the world; 
wandering through the period when our forefathers 
were first invited to taste the China drink called 
Tcha ; escaping with a shudder from the time when 
ladies were requested to send any tales of their 
acquaintances, which they were willing privately 
to make public, to Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. ; and finally 
pausing in admiration and sympathy before the 
“Times” sheet which tells us that “the one-winged 
dove must die unless the crane returns to be a 
shield against her enemies.” But alas, Civilisation 
isa goddess who may not be worshiped without 
victims. “Fingers were made before forks ;” they 
were also made at a period when grinder’s rot was 
unheard of, and when no mechanic dragged on a 
miserable existence till twenty-nine, that forks might 
be ground for civilised diners. “I shall be thirty- 
six years old next month,” remarked a grinder 
pathetically to Dr. Hall, “and you know, measter, 
that’s getting a very old man in our trade.” What 
of the glazed visiting-cards, which, if they could 
speak, might tell, perhaps, of the paralysed hand 
that gave them their gloss ?—-Of the mirror which 
reflected the ghastly face of the artificer, poisoned 
by the mercurial fumes, ere it threw back the charms 
of the belle of the season, or the elegant grimaces 
of the man about town? “Police and Thieves,” 


| “ Fires and Fire Insurances,” * The Electric Tele- 


graph,” and an account of Lunatic Asylums, are all 
pithy, imstractive, and carefully-written articles ; 
and as to the account of the provision necessary to 
feed the good Londoners, we can only exclaim, like 
Domine Samson, “ Pro-di-gi-ous !” 


Proper Names and Church Faetions. By Anglo-~ 
Saxon. (London: Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 
This is a poem, in a pamphlet form, “earnestly 
dedicated to all sorts and conditions of men of Great 
Britain.” It is an exquisite though short production, 
written with reference to that false delicacy and 
folly which refuses to call a spade a The 
aldermanic feasts are first inveighed and we 
learn that these poor City potentates, albeit they 
may boast of “ wisdom, i and mighty 
thought,” are “ with heathen godlessness i i 
inwrought,” in fact, Epicuri de grege. Mr. Bright's. 
“sleek” person next presents a mark to the archer, 
but the sarcasm in the text is so hidden that a com- 
mentary is kindly afforded us for its elucidation. 
General dissatisfaction with political arrangement, 
and patriotic confidence in patriotism, follow. The 
social evil is called by its right. name, and women. 
are shown to be, in this particular, “ more sinned 
against than sinning,” by a chain of poetical proof 
which Shelley himself might have envied. Both 
evangelical faith and Romanising priests are sadly 
abused—the latter, indeed, are asserted to “ resist in 
puerile old wife infatuation.” Scholars may com- 
abana gris one on page 20 of “Church 

actions,” whose general subtlety of meaning and. 
grandeur of expression warrant its insertion in these 
columns :— 

“ I wonder what the bishops are about, 

They do not put these Roman candles out, 

In lieu of loving calm conciliation, 

They don the robes of proud humiliation— 

Strange! puerile! old wife infatuation!” 
The whole work is concluded with a quotation from 
“ancient story,” and a general invitation to “the 
holy mountain.”—“ Church Parties” is facetious ; two- 
witticisms especially attracting our attention, kindly 
explained after the following manner :—Firstly, 

“The brave Dissenters leave our grand old church 

In most degenerate bap-disimal lurch.” 
And, secondly— 

“ While Pew-syitish synagogues prevent 

a His house to congregate frequent. 

augh! 

This ejaculation is Anglo-Saxon’s, not ours. Such. 
jokes are sufficient to establish a permanent reputa- 
tion for this poem ; we accordingly pass on to the 
“Sabbath Question” saci and “A Striking 
Contrast” (ironical). e view of the writer.on the 
former point is upheld by similarly “ profound and. 
apposite opinions,” which Anglo-Saxon has “ met 
with and transcribed from that excellent penny 
paper, ‘The British Workman, for March, 1860.” 
Since the opinions are to be found in “that ex- 
cellent penny paper,” it would be worse than useless 
to quote them here. “A Striking Contrast” is very 
very bitter. The Divorce Bill—“ that sweet act” 
of Anglo-Saxon—has for his vivid imagination the 
saddest consequences; in fact, a general “ anéantisse- 
ment,” by its iniquitous provisions. Costermongers, 
clergymen, tailors, and the bravest of the aristocracy 
may 

“ “Pach take the express and rattle on to pot: 

So sink the subject—let the matter rot.” 
We hope the legislature will pay due attention to 
the dismally prophetic spirit of Anglo-Saxon. We 
have not felt justified in placing this work under 
our head of “ Poetry.” 

The Question: Are there any Commensurable 
Relations between a Circle and other Geometrical 
Figures? Answered by a Member of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. (Lon- 
don: R. Griffin and Co. 1860.) This is a cleverly- 
written treatise on the verata quaestio, which our 
author has denominated par ex « The 
Question,” as to the ibility of there — 
any commensurable tions between a circle 
other geometrical figures. The “member of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science” 
has answered this question in the affirmative. His 
book is intended to show both the master and 
disciple that it is possible to demonstrate exactly 
the relation in magnitude between the diameter aud 
the cireumference of a circle. The most eminent 





mathematicians have certainly considered this im- 
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possible. The author consoles himself, however, 
with the reflection that the “highest vomesg oe 
were also opposed to the proposition of Galileo ; but, 
for the credit of the ethmndichas of the sixteenth 

, We must remember that the “highest 
authorities” who opposed the unfortunate Florentine 
‘were rather churchmen than mathematicians. His 
rejection of the doctrines of Aristotle did him far 
more harm than his agreement with those of 
Copernicus. Our author believes that very few of 
his opponents have fairly examined the evidence in 
this question for themselves. It would be strange 
indeed if mathematical minds of the “ highest order” 
should never have taken the trouble to examine an 
assertion which meets them almost in limine. 


opposed to a blind, unreasoning and contented 
pose ig The author first shows his reasons for | 
refusing to accept the “orthodox data,” and after- 
wards gives, in about twenty-five pages, what he 
considers to be the “true solution of the problem.” 
It would be uninteresting to most of our readers to 
follow him through these pages of hard mathe- 


reading; we refer them to the treatise | has 


itselfi—it is well worthy of some study. Unfortu- 
nately the relation in magnitude with which our 


A Revision of the Prayer-Book: How far Safe | 
i: A Letter. By the Rev. Alfred Codd, | 
MLA, (London: J. H. and J. Parker, 377, Strand.) | 
There is nothing original in the view that Mr. Codd 
takes of this im t matter. He thinks that the 
J contains nothing contrary to the 
ord of God, or to sound doctrine; that nevertheless, 
as a human composition, it is not incapable of im- 
provement ; that the present time is a favourable | 
one for a revision; that it should be undertaken 
with due deliberation and by competent authority. | 
So far he expresses the opinion of ninety-nine | 
clergymen out of a hundred. Mr. Codd then | 
proceeds to give his list of amendments, and if each 
could do the same and ensure the adoption of all | 
his own corrections, and no others, the revision of 
our Liturgy would be very easily and satisfactorily 
carried out, at least so far as each is individually | 
concerned. If Mr. Codd can only prevail on the | 


g 


“ 


views, as ¢ in this letter, ing will | 
have been done towards an approach to the happy | 


solution of a knotty point. As yet we have never | 


heardof two agreeing uponthetermsofarevi- | 
sion, and we fear the unanimity of the whole Church 
upon the subject is at present hopeless. 
The Destinies and Perils of the Church, as Pre- | 
ia Scriptwe ; being the Warburtonian | 
Lectures from 1849 to 1853. By the Rev. E. B. | 
Elliott, Incumbent of St. Mark’s, Brighton, and | 
sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. | 
(London : Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) These Lec- | 
tures are a course of those appointed to bepreached at | 
Uineoln’s Inn, by the late distinguished Bishop War- | 
burton, for the purpose of “proving the trath of 
revealed religion from the fulfilment of Scripture 


nat gen the — generally, and 
ly respecting the apostasy of the 
of se ag it must be ailsioeiadgel 
view meaning of those ies 
to be the only true os 
of Cranmer, Ridley, Jewel, Andrews, 
{ Usher, the Newtons (both the Bishop and 
Isaac), and Samuel Clarke, Butler, Warburton, . 
Mildert, and Davison, should command the 
respectful attention of all inquirers into the subject, 
however they may be themselves inclined to lean to 
a different imterpretation. Indeed a remark of the 
late learned and large-minded Bishop Van Mildert 
is in itself a sufficient rebuke to the unchristian 
S2verity with which this view has sometimes been 
assailed. It was given in a speech in the House of 
Lords, on the moving of the Catholic Relief Bill. 
I am convinced,” he said, “and that upon no slight 
or insufficient grounds, but after many years of 
studious consideration and inguiry, that the religion 
of Popery is distinctly and awfully pointed out in 
Scripture as the one great apostasy from the truth, 
the declared object of the Divine displeasure.” 


: 


iy 


cert 
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ural deans of his locality to iall in with his own | 


‘Such a view is here supported by Mr. Elliott, and 


the leading subjects of the Lectures are these: 
—The Christian Church to be constituted in the 
main from the Gentiles of the Isles, overspread 
till then with the darkness of heathenism ; Its 
Gentile constituents to be enlightened by Christ ; 
This enlightenment and salvation to redound to the 
glory of Jehovah only; The first principles and 
germs of the great predicted apostasy, as working 
in the apostolic times ; The farther unfolding of the 
evil in the second, third, fourth, and fifth centuries ; 
The apostasy perfected in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, by the heading of the man of sin, or 
Anti-Christ ; Predicted preliminary events in 
Roman History, down to Anti-Christ’s mani- 
festation; Rise and reign of Anti-Christ ; Local 
seat and church of Anti-Christ; The sackcloth 
witnessing for Christ begun; the apocalyptic 
symbolic temple court appearing, meantime, to be 
heathenised ; The witness for Christ revived after a 


| crisisof apparentextinction, and the = sag Le inner 


temple court defined and purified ; The apocalyptic 
temple of witness opened in the symbolic heaven. 
On all the parts of these prophecies Mr. Elliott 
thrown much light. But while we admit that 


| throughout the whole of this course he has exhibited 
| much sound learnigg and painstaking research, we 
‘cannot but express our regret at the want of con- 
| densation in his style; its very. great diffuseness 
| causing his writings to be read with less pleasure, and 


his meaning to be perceived with less clearness, than 


| would otherwise be the case. We must add, that in 


the appendix Mr. Elliott has given a very fair and 
impartial view of the principal interpretations of 
these prophecies which differ from his own. 


“Our Covenant God.” By George Ewing 


| Winston. (Wertheim and Macintosh. 1860.) The | 


object of this work, as is stated in the preface, is to 
place before the general readers a full and compre- 
hensive view of the doctrines of Christianity, or the 

ical lessons to be derived from them, 
This object has been faithfully carried out. The 
grand leading truths of Scripture are here 
presented to us, in language suited to the compre- 
hension of all, and their claims enforced upon the 
mind with all the persuasion of earnest purpose and 


| sincere piety. While carefully avoiding controver- 


sial discussions, the author, in elucidating the truths 
of Revelation, points out the errors which have 
arisen with regard to those truths, in the earlier and 
later ages of the Church, proving their fallacy from 
Scripture testimony, and establishing the orthodox 
Goctrines by the same unerring rule. The teaching 
of this work is that of the Church of England, and 
the headings of the different chapters are selected 
from various parts of her services, though it will 
doubtless be read with interest and profit by 
members of other denominations. We commend it 
to all who value sound instruction, clear reasoning, 
and Christian charity, combined in the cause of true 
religion. 

The Bible CYass Book, with Notes and Poems. 
By Charles Baker. Second Edition. (London: 


| Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt.) The new features 


in this, the second edition of the “Bible Class 


, Book,” are, additional notes and explanations, seven 


pretty coloured maps illustrative of the seven periods 
into which the history is divided, and the introduction 
of a hundred woodcuts explanatory of some of the 
allusions in the Sacred Volume. 
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“The Madras Quarterly Journal of Medical 
Science.” July 1, 1860. (Madras: Gantz Bro- 
thers; London: Henry G. Bohn.)—Madras is popu- 
larly called “The Benighted Presidency,” in com- 
parison with those of Calcutta and Bombay. But 
the sarcasm has lost much of its point in the pre- 
sent day. Lord Harris was not a very brilliant 


governor ; but he was a sensible and “safe” man, 
and Madras certainly made some advances during 


-his administration. But Sir Charles Trevelyan, 


who succeeded him, was a kind of “ Marshal For- 
wards” in peaceful improvements. The most ad- 
vanced and enlightened measures were adopted by 


him with a darmg which excited something like 
consternation among gentlemen of the old school, 
who considered it quite unjustifiable that Madras 
should prosper under such circumstances. But it 
did prosper, as the most unpromising countries are 
apt to do under wise rule ; and although Sir Charles 
Trevelyan has fallen ont with the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and been compelled to retire, his successor, 
Sir Henry Ward, bids fair to follow in his footsteps,, 
and Madras, it is to be hoped, will not be a loser. 
The latest illustration of the enterprising charac- 
ter of this presidency is the publication of a Quar- 
terly Medical Journal. ‘There is a periodical of the 
kind in Caleutta, devoted to India generally ; but to 
Madras, we believe, belongs the honour of establish- 
ing one exclusively for itself. And the present, it 
must be said, is a very excellent beginning. The 
work is in the form of our English “ Quarterlies,” 
and scarcely inferior to them in typography and 
general “getting up.” The contents comprise four 
parts :—lst, Orginal Essays; 2nd, Reviews and 
Notices of Books; 3rd, Medical Miscellany ; 4th, 
Medical Intelligence. The original essays are—in 
the present part—five in number, and are the work 
of competent men. The subjects they embrace are, 
as may be supposed, of special interest to Indian 
readers. The first is most generally interesting. 
It is “ A brief Historico-Medical narrative of the 1st 
Madras Fusiliers, during the official year 1857-58, 
by John Findlay Arthur, M.D. Surgeon of the 
Regiment.” This gallant regiment formed part of 
the small European force which bore the first brunt 
of the outbreak in India in 1857. It had been sent 
to Persia during the war with that country, but 
arrived in the gulf only to hear the proclamation 
of peace, and to be sent back. Upon its arrival once 
more at Madras, however, it had scarcely time to 
rest, when it was called upon for service in the 
Bengal Presidency—the mutiny having just broken 
out. The Fusiliers, under the heroic Neill, took a 
principal part in the rescue of Benares, and the 
restoration of authority in Allahabad ; aswell as in 
the subsequent operations of Havelock and Outram 
against Cawnpore and Lucknow. At Allahabad 
they suffered so severely from cholera as to have 
lost fifty-seven men in a few days. Fevers, as is 
usual im a hot-weather campaign, were painfully 
prevalent ; and dysentery and diarrheadidmore than 
their ordinary execution. So unhealthy were the 
“ cases ” generally, that the author tells us that, in 
his belief, there was not an instance of a successful 
ease of amputation of the thigh or leg from the 
commencement to the termination of the siege of 
Lucknow. This was to a great extent owing to the 
fact, that the rules of ventilation, cleanliness, and 
the application of disinfectants, could not be rigidly 
enforced. The narrative is a highly interesting one, 
and communicates many useful facts. In the sub- 
sequent articles, “ The Etiology of Cholera,” “ Ele- 
phantiasis, or Cochin Leg,”—a terrible disease in 
India. “ Indigenous Medical Plants,” and “ Practical 
Midwifery,” are all treated with the ability that 
might be expected from the names of the authors. 
It must be said for the other departments of the 
review, that they are distinguished for care and com- 
pleteness, and that whether as regards criticism or 
matters of record, they are worthy of the general 
character of the work, and the high value which it 
promises to possess. 

* Blackwood,” for September.—This is an extra- 
ordinarily good number of “Blackwood.” Every 
article is most excellent in its way. Among young 
and vigorous contemporaries, “ Maga ” preserves her 
own rare and radiant youth. There is not that undue 
preponderance of heavy matter that sometimes 
gives “ Blackwood” an air of alarming solidity. In 
fiction, the “ Romance of Agostini,” is commenced ; 
and we have the coninuation of “ Norman Sinclair.” 
“Norman Sinclair” bids fair to equal any of those 
famons stories for which “ Blackwood” has been so 
renowned. It is something much better than a 
mere story ; many a shrewd member of the House of 
Commons might find matter for meditation here. 
The author is evidently very familiar with Parlia- 
mentary life, and he has much to say, which is very 





well worth listening to, on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary committees. He thinks that the time is 
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fast approaching, when the House of Commons | 
must delegate a large part of its functions to a | 
judicial body, to relieve itself of the immense | 
plethora of business. The experience of last | 
session adds no small weight tohis reasoning. The | 
number commences with a long article, ably and 
temperately written, on the late Sir Robert Peel, 
grounded on Sir Lawrence Peel’s recent publication. 
The writer does full justice both to the strength and 
the weakness of Sir Robert, in his chequered but 
noble and disinterested idea. The hour of a calmer 
justice is arrived at last. We are glad to see that 
a great Conservative organ has rendered tardy jus- 
tice to this great man’s memory. The essential 
mistakes of Sir Robert's career are at the same time 
firmly t generously and delicately pointed out. 
A foolish mch publication, M. Moreau’s “La 
Psychologie Morbide, dans ses rapports avec la Phi- 
losophie de YHistoire, ou de Influence des Névro- 
pathies sur le Dynamisme Intellectuel,” gives occa- 
sion for a full discussion of the question whether 
t wits are necessarily allied to madness. M. 
oreau’s position is, that disease of the nervous 
centres is an organic condition of intellectual 
excellence. The idea is monstrous, and is dis- 
posed of in a vein of nervous common sense 
such as we should expect from the great Edin- 
burgh Magazine. This is succeeded by a learned 
and interesting article on “King Arthur and the 
Round Table,” which well nigh exhausts the litera- 
ture of the subject. The constant reader of Ten- 
nyson will perceive how his favourite author has 
beautified all that he has touched, and that the most 
beautiful portions are not derived from the ancient 
Arthurean legends, but are the poet’s own fair crea- 
tion. It is a great feature in “ Blackwood * that it 
renders its readers familiar with all the great poli- 
tical and military events of the day ; the current 
instance of this is a correspondent’s letter describing 
the struggle at Melazzo. We are sorry to find that 
the writer is fully impressed with the notion of the 
incapacityof the Sicilians for self-government. The 
dark story of the Tower of London is told with ele- 
gance and spirit; the writer pours just scorn on the 
memory of Henry the Eighth, and consequent dis- 
belief in Mr. Froude’s ridiculous chimeras. We 
part with “Blackwood,” our old feelings of affection 
and respect still strong upon us. 

* Macmillan” for September.—For grave, thought- 
ful literature, the character of this magazine con- 
tinues to be most deservedly high. The editor, Mr. 
Masson, adds one more article on Shelley to the mul- 
titudinous papers that already exist on the subject 
in periodical literature. We hope that Mr. Masson 
is not neglecting his “Magnum Opus” on Milton. 
The Shelley article is distinguished by all that care- 
ful literary work, and clear analytic criticism, so 
characteristic of Mr. Masson; but we do not think 
that there is here any real addition to what has been 
already said touching this great poet. This is suc- 
ceeded by Orwell's poem, “The Revelation”—a 
sequel to last month’s poem, “The Mystery.” As 
critics, we are bound to remark that there are some 
fearfully bad rhymes recurring all through the 
poem. Great geniuses, however, probably consider 
themselves relieved from such ordinary shackles of 
metrical composition. Orwell is not a great genius; 
but he writes with much eloquence, earnestness, and 
feeling. We have a great kindness for his muse. 
He will probably give us even better things here- 
after. Mr. Henry Kingsley contributes an article, 
“New Books of Sport and Natural History: a 
Gossip for September.” The article commences 
thus :—“ Are any of our readers in town still? Not 
many, we hope, this droughty September day.” 
Now we have only got to observe on this passage— 
that we are perusing this article of Mr. Kingsley’s 
ona wet August day, and that Mr. Kingsley’s state- 
ment about September is altogether hypothetical 
and fictitious. As a hackneyed literary trick to pro- 
cure attention, the sentence is below criticism ; but it 
savours of a paltriness and untruthfulness which we 
should have thought a writer of the “earnest” 
school would have shunned. The m, “ At the 
Sea-side,” by the author of “John Faia.” is de- 
cidedly feeble. Mr. Cupples commences a story in 
the present : we scarcely think the author of “ The 
Green Hand” will be considered any particular 











| a very pleasant fashion. 








acquisition to the magazine. Professor Pole tells 
the story of the astronomical expedition to Spain in 
We have nowhere seen 
the narrative more nicely told. As examples of 
careful, thoughtful writing, we ought to mention 
both the first article and the last: “The Future of 
Europe foretold in History,” by Mr. T. E. C. Leslie, 
and Mr. W. A. Porter on “ The English and Indian 
Budgets.” 


“The Cornhill Magazine” for September —This 
month’s number of “The Cornhill” is superior to 
any which has appeared for some time. The ele- 
ments which formed the first two or three numbers, 
and which won such hearty applause, are presented 


to us once more. Number IX. of “ The Cornhill” 
loses nothing by the absence of such a story as 
“ The Portent,” or by the omission of any allusion 
to “Table Turning.” The continuation of “The 
Four Georges” brings us to George IIL, and we feel 
tempted to > ae that England has not as many 
Georges for Mr. Thackeray to write of, as she has 
had Henrys or Edwards. “Fate and a Heart” is 
a very charming piece of poetry, and is aptly and 
refreshingly placed after “Unto this Last,” which 
is not a very cheerful essay. ‘ Framley Parsonage” 
is beginning somewhat to astonish us. This story, 
which, we are sure, has very materially aided to 
establish the extraordinary popularity of “The 
Cornhill,” selects for its hero, if it may be said to 
have a hero, Mr. Mark Roberts, a young clergyman, 
a gentleman by this time tolerably well known to 
the novel-reading world. Now, we venture to 
declare that nine-tenths of the men over thirty who 
have read of the rev. gentleman’s doings in connec- 
tion with Messrs. Sowerby and Tozer, have said or 
thought, “ What a fool he must have been!” The 
number of persons who deny their sympathy to a 
man who acts in a ludicrously foolish way in the 
management of his worldly affairs, is very great. 
How many, therefore, are to be expected to accept 
such a person as their hero? But then we have 
Lucy Robarts, so gentle, so true-hearted, hiding 
such a depth of warm, earnest, womanly feeling 
beneath a retiring manner, and a quietness which 
almost amounts to bashfulness. Such was Lucy 
Robarts; such has she been till now, when, alas! 
having fallen in love with Lord Lufton, she seems 
no longer anxious to charm the reader. Indeed. 
there is something very human, very natural, very 
well drawn, but in Lucy Robarts very di ing, 
in such bewailings as these :—“ Fanny, you have no 
idea what an absolute fool I am, what an unutter- 
able ass.” And again :—“T'll tell you what he has: 
he has fine straight legs and a smooth forehead, and 
a good-humoured eye, and white teeth. Was it 
possible to see such a catalogue of perfections and 
not fall down stricken to the very bone? But it 
was not that that did it all, Fanny. I could have 
stood against that. I think I could, at least. It was 
his title that killed me. I had never spoken to a lord 
before. Ome! what a fool, what a beast I have 
bee a.” 
the “Roundabout Papers,” which papers we had 
missed from some of the previous numbers of “ The 
Cornhill Magazine.” 

“The Eclectic” for August. (Judd and Glass.)— 
This magazine possesses the merit of a judiciously- 
varied table of contents. We have biographical 
articles on Hugh Miller and Linzendorf ; a paper on 
“Mount Lebanon” is appropriate to the present 
time; “ A Run through Killarney” is pleasant and 
suggestive for the long vacation. The theological 
element is represented by the first of a series of 
articles on the “Pauline Doctrine.” There is a long 


paper on the “ Metamorphoses of Apuleius.” The | 


“ Amenities of Social Life” is an article that may 
prove useful reading. for vulgar and underbred 
people. It is not generally our custom to give a 
criticism of acriticism, but wemust notea brief review 
ofasilly book, “The Rhetoric of Conservation.” «This, 
upon the whole, most critics consider to be one of the 
most worthless books which even Mr. Bentley has 
published, but it is here heartily eulogised. We sin- 
cerely trust that a periodical possessing so much 
genuine merit as the “Eclectic,” is not of opinion 
that the introduction of religious topics is sufficient 
to sanctify any amount of inane twaddle. 





We are not sorry to see number seven of | 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 

Sm,—Agreeably to my promise of the 9th inst. 
that I would acquaint you from time to time with 
the result of my still continued labour of examining 
the papyri contained in the Egyptian Museum of 
this town, I hasten to inform you of the most un- 
expected and agreeable discovery of six letters written 
by Hermippus Eumenides of Berytus, but hitherto, 
together with his many other writings alluded to by 
Suidas, supposed to be utterly lost. 

The six letters in question are addressed to Horus 
Hephzstionides of Alexandria in reply to sundry 
questions respecting ancient Egyptian mgt ue 
and the kings of Egypt and Ethiopia. ey are 
of a contemporary date with Hermippus himself, 
= was bornin the year 74, and died 162 years 
after Christ.—I beg to remain, sir, yours very truly, 

C. SIMONIDES, Ph.D. 

14, Caledonia Street, Liverpool, 25th August, 1860. 





Cutcnesrer Scuoon or Art.—Prelimi to 
the formation of classes, a meeting of those who 
propose to become scholars was held on Tuesday 
evening, in the lecture room of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, Chichester, when Mr. White, of the Brighton 
School of Art, lectured on the beauty and usefulness 
of the Art of Drawing. At the close of his address, 
which was listened to attentively by his andience, 
the lecturer explained the principle and use of per- 
spective, giving practical illustrations of his subject. 
At the conclusion he produced specimens of the 
drawing of several who had studied under him, 
directing attention to the peculiar circumstances 
under which each drawing had been produced ; one, 
a good perspective drawing of the interior of a 
church, drawn by an artisan after only six lessons 
under the lecturer; another, by an apprentice lad, 
working at odd times. Among them were some 7 
Mr. Farncombe, the master appointed for this 
and others too numerous to mention, with the excep- 
tion of some beautifully-executed drawings of 
flowers from nature, and studies from the caste in 
monochrome, to which the lecturer drew the especial 
attention of his andience. The , Mr. 
Wilmshurst, announced that morning and eveni 
classes would be opened in the ensuing week. 

Art-Usiox or Loxpox Comprtrriox. — The 
Council of the Art-Union do not consider the 


statuettes sent in by the ee sufficiently 
meritorious to receive a prize. y have, however, 
awarded a premium of thirty guineas tc Mr. Thomas 
Duckett, for a group of several 4 _ « Alfred im 
the Camp of the Danes. The premium of 100 
guineas, offered for the best set of drawings 
illustrating “The Idylls of the King,” has been 
awarded to No. 18, marked “Constancy,” subject 
to a satisfactory reply from the author, a foreigner, 
to certain inquiries made by the Council. Nos. 22, 
24, 25, were also greatly admired. The designs are 
now on view, admission free. ~ 

We have received the following :— 


“ Joshua before Gibeon.” A Sermon preached in 
the parish church of St. Mary, Aylesbury, before 
the Vale of Aylesbury Rifle Volunteers, on June, 
16th, 1860. By Archdeacon Bickersteth, M. A. 
(Rivingtons.) 

“ Remarks on the Speech of A. S. Ayrton, Esq., 
M. P., in reference to the Corporation of London. 
(London : Richardson Brothers.) 

“The Eastern Question Solved. In a Letter to 
Lord Palmerston.” By Prince Pitzi 1860. 

“The Water Springs at Grays; Their Capability 
of Affording a Supply of Pure Water to the Metro- 
polis.” 1860. 

“Universities and Corporations under the New 
Medical Act: an Address to the Graduates in 
Medicine, at conferring of degrees in the University 
of Edinburgh.” August, 1860. By John Hughes 
Bennett, M-D., F.R.S. (Edinburgh : A. & C. Black.) 

We have also received from Messrs. Hurst and 

lackett a copy of Sam Slick’s “Old Judge,” being 
the twelfth volume of their “Standard Library of 
Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works.” i 
work has long been a favourite with the public 


who will doubtless give ita hearty welcome in its 
| new and attractive garb. 
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THE CHILD'S WARNING. 





The stars are out, the city sleeps, the houses each a grave— 

May saints and angels watch above!—imay Christ the sleepers 
save! 

The mother dreams a dream of peace, her children two 
between— 

The boy in crib, the girl by her—sweet slumber hers I 
ween. 

Till Lina starts, with shrill, wild cry—‘* Wake, mother! bid 
them go, 

The lord that holds my brother's hand—the lady white as 
snow. 

Quick, mother, savei Ah! now they're gone, those two 
grand strangers there ; 

I know not how they came—I heard no footstep on the 
stair. 

The latch was turned without a sound—I'm sure I was 
awake ; 

i saw the lamp just as it is—the flame I noticed shake 

As with a gust, when they went by toward the crib, and 
drew 

The covering from my brother's head—it seemed he some- 
thing knew; 

For in his sleep he stirred and smiled, and smiling too she 
swept 

Past us to him, that lady bright, and kissed him as he 
slept. 

I was not all afraid, and yet to speak I did not dare ; 

And would I speak I somehow felt it ought to be a prayer. 

I did not ery at first, mother, till in my heart I knew— 

I can’t tell how—they came for him; and, oh! what should 
I do? 

What should we do without him, though he’s too young to 
play ?— 

What should I do without him if he were ta’en away ?” 

“ Nay, nay, my child, it was a dream, be hushed epon my 
breast"— 

The mother cries, but her dim eyes will close no more in 
rest. 

She lulls her Lina off, and then slides down and trembling 
creeps, : 

With heaving breast and moan supprest, to where her infant 
sleeps ; 

She marks his holy slumbering face, heaven's impress 
lingering still : 

To paint the living death of sleep what painter hath the 
skill ? 

His soft round arms above his head are crossed in holy sign, 

One waxen finger points above as though in trance divine. 

He saw the land we cannot see—dreamed dreams we may 
not dream ; 

Had canght of Jesus’ voice a tone, of Mary's smile a gleam 


A year has past; the stream rolls fast below the churchyard 
green ; 
Where lilies bloom round many a tomb a new-dug grave is 
seen— 
A little grave, and all so fresh, its flowers scarce rooted lie, 
And droop as though to mourn for one, one thought too young 
to die. 
Gleam sharp and white against the bright noon-sky the 
snowy hills ; 
High in the blue, far out of view, the lark her heaven-song 
trills; 
With lusty threat his double note the cuckoo pealeth clear ; 
Through rank grass deep cicalas leap—the month of June is 
near. 
The mother stands with clasped hands beneath the happy 
sky, 
The mother weeps when all doth smile, and bitter is her 
ery— 
“My babe, why sent, one summer lent to us, the next to die? 
Cold earth give back to me, and light, and summer's golden 
prime, 
The life within that grave, for sin the doom—what was his 
crime ? 
Hush, sinful fear! he is not here; I know now why they 
came ; 
With them above he dwells in love, spared trial, loss, and 
blame. 
It was no dream what Lina saw—it was no dream I felt, 
When in vain prayer beside him there, to Christ all night I 
knelt. 
We must not pray with us to stay, exiled from holier bliss, 
Whom angels, or it may be more than angels, stoop to kiss.” 


R. 


In consequence of a great press of matter at the last 
moment, we are compelled to defer till next week 
“Tae EpvcaTioyaL Directory SturPLeMEnNt™ of the 
“ Literary Gazette,’ which will, for the present, appear 
on the Second and Fourth Saturday in each month. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Ir will be in the recollection of most of our readers 
that early in the present year a resolution was come to 
by a narrow majority among the Trustees of the 
British Museum to transfer all the natural history 
collections in that establishment to a new building 
that should be erected for their accommodation in 
the far-distant locality of South Kensington. This, 
it was represented, was the best means of providing 
for the exhibition to the public of the continually- 
increasing treasures of the Museum, which at present 
labours under an embarras de richesses, to such an 
extent that no better place can be found for housing 
the remains of the world-famous tomb of Mausolus, 
as well as those other ancient sculptures recently 
discovered by Mr. Newton at Cnidus and Bran- 
| chidze, than the hideous sheds now disfiguring the 
| noble portico in Great Russell Street. We have 
| always looked upon these sheds as an almost 
| national disgrace, and do not wonder at the anxiety 
of the Trustees to get rid of them. Moreover, no 
one can say how soon we may be called upon again to 
provide accommodation for some other fortunate 
find of some one among our enterprising travellers ; 
and this, too, at the same time that our natural 
history collections are increasing every day in each 
and all of their departments. The matter, indeed, 
has grown serious. Formerly it was only the 
library that cried out for increased accommodation, 
but no sooner has that been provided, than the 
antiquities and natural history take up the 
parable against us, And, sooth to say, not without 
reason ; so that it has become a matter of imperative 
necessity to provide additional buildings for them 
to spread and grow in, either where they are at 
present or in some other locality. The first ques- 
tion, then, of course, that arises, is whether it is 
possible to provide that accommodation in situ 
at a cost that would not be ruinous to the 
nation. This, it appears, the Trustees did consider, 
and had estimates prepared of the cost of all the 
available ground in the neighbourhood, which they 
contrasted with the cost of the ground at South 
Kensington, said to be considerably less, and by a 
very narrow majority—in fact, only one—at a 
meeting of the Trustees, which was attended by 
several ex-officio members—decided upon a separa- 
tion of the department by transferring the natural 
history to South Kensington. No sooner, however, 
was this decision made public than the cultivators of 
natural science at once protested, both in Parliament 
and out of it, against this dismemberment of the 
great national institution of which we are all so 
justly proud. It is well known that the natural 
history collections form the great attraction to the 
mass of visitors to the Museum, and it was thought 
unjust to these to compel them to trudge to South 
Kensington for their holiday enjoyment. The 
central position of Great Russell Street, every one 
must allow, is infinitely preferable to South Ken- 
sington, unless, as we said before, the economical 
reasons in favour of the latter locality should so far 








PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY RESPECTING | 


| predominate as to drive Great Russell Street and its 
| surroundings altogether out of court. It was te 
solve this weighty question, as well as for the dis~ 
| cussion of some other matters near akin to it, that 
| Mr. Gregory moved for and obtained the appoint- 
ment of a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which, after numerous sittings and hearing a 
vast amount of evidence on both sides, has at length 
issued the report now lying before us. 
| The present Blue Book, which is of considerable 
bulk, wanting only two of three hundred pages, is 
by far the most interesting publication relative to 
the Museum that has been issued since the famous 
Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry in 1849. 
Both the importance of its subject and the high. 
character and attainments of the several witnesses 
placed under examination, must ensure for it a wide 
circulation. Among the names of the persons 
examined, we find the following officers of the 
Museum itself: Mr. Panizzi, Professor Owen, Dr. 
Gray, Mr. Waterhouse, Professor Maskelyne, Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Oldfield, and Mr. 
Carpenter. The importance of any opinions 
expressed by each of these gentlemen, we believe, 
it would be impossible to overrate. Then, of 
persons extraneous to the Museum, but intimately 
acquainted with its contents and working machinery, 
we have among the naturalists or men of science 
Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Professor Bell, Dr. Hewlett, and Mr. 
Sclater; while among the archxologisis and culti- 
vators of art, we find the names of Dr. Layard, Mr. 
Smirke, Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Way, Mr. Cole, 
Mr. Pennethorne, Mr. Westmacott, Mr. Newton 
(summoned especially from Rome to give his evi- 
dence), and Sir Thomas Wyse. It can be no mean 
banquet, one would think, where there are so many 
Among the advocates for separation the two most 
important witnesses are Mr. Panizzi and Professor 
Owen, each in himself a host; but the latter is 
charged with having deserted his colours lately, he 
being one of those who, not long ago, signed a pro- 
test to the Government against any separation of 
the collections in the Museum. Latterly, however, 
he has discovered a mint of reasons in favour of a 
considerably-increased space for the exhibition of 
the natural history collections. Not only should the. 
different species in the animal kingdom be exhibited, 
he says, but the different varieties of those species, if 
we would make our Museum at all worthy of the 
age in which we live. At present, for instance, we 
have no British sharks; and, referring to Dr. Darwin’s 
famous work, in which he speaks of the different 
varieties of pigeons, he says that he was asked by a 
visitor, with that book in hand, to show him those 
varieties, as, namely, the tumbler, the pouter, the 
fan-tail, the runt, the trumpeter, the Jacobin, the 
carrier, and the barb. Only one of these, the 
Jacobin, was in the case. “ The trumpeter and the 
fan-tail were in the Museum, but not in the ex- 
hibited series of pigeons.” But all of these varieties, 
he contends, should be exhibited as stuffed specimens 
to the public. Such being the case, we do not 
wonder at his large demand for something like five 
acres of galleries to carry out his magnificent ideas. 
The other naturalists, however, one and all, join 
issue with him on this point, and argue that there 
is no necessity for this enormous amount of exhibi- 
tion room; what they call a typical collection being 
amply sufficient for the visitors generally, while 
scientific visitors would be quite content with a 
permission to see the skins. fessor Owen is also 
Very much in favour of the delivery of lectures in 
connection with the various collections in the Bri- 
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tish Museum. 
with the other witnesses examined, including Mr. 
Panizzi himself ; 
quently reported very strongly against it. Among 
the questions put to several of the witnesses, there is 
one with respect to the facilities that might be 
afforded to the officers of the Museum for visiting 
foreign countries, at the public expense, in order 
to see the arrangements of foreign museums, and 
also to report respecting objects of interest that 
might offer themselves for purchase by the Museum 
at home. This is generally answered in favour of 
granting such facilities, but the committee makes 
no report on the subject. 

The main object of the inquiry instituted by the 
committee is, of course, to ascertain how best to 
obtain the necessary accommodation for the present 
wants and future accommodation of the growing 
collections, so far as it can be foreseen, during the 
next forty or fifty years. After listening to a vast 
amount of evidence, and examining the several 
plans submitted to them, they propose to do this by 
purchasing all the property immediately contiguous 
to the Museum, on the north, east, and west sides, 
to the extent of five acres and a-half, which would 
give the Museum ample space for present extension, 
and future, as its wants may require ; the Trustees 
receiving the rents of the several houses until the 
Space occupied by them should be appropriated to 
Museum uses. It is caleulated that to secure this 
amount of land would require a sum of £240,000, 
which is certainly very large as compared with the 
expense per acre of the land at South Kensington, 
which might be had at the rate of £10,000 an acre, 
not £5,000 as had been previously estimated by the 
Trustees, But the buildings required at South Ken- 
— would be much more expensive than would 
suffice in Bloomsbury, as the latter would be merely 
additions not requiring imposing fronts, and other 
architectural decorations, The additions deemed 
necessary at present in Bloomsbury, including the 
purchase of two acres of land, with all the neces- 
sary galleries and alterations, would not, it is cal- 
culated, exceed £300,000. Mr. Oldfield’s plan, 
indeed, which appears to us to be the best-considered 
and most scientific, makes the expense little more 
than £235,000; while the cost for building-ground 
and buildings at South Kensington, upon a space of 
five and a-half acres, would amount to the enormous 
sum of £620,000! To this must be added the 
expense of a new natural history library, calculated 
at not less than £30,000, with an annual charge for 
its maintenance and all the of removal—an 
expense which it would be difficult to calculate, but 
which has been dwelt upon by Dr. Gray, Mr. 
Waterhouse, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and other wit- 
nesses, in a manner that would make us shudder to 
encounter it. An additional shudder seizes every 
limb when called upon to reflect upon the damage 
that might be done to, not a few, but many thousand, 
Specimens in the process of removal. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we give our hearty 
approval of the wise recommendation of the com- 
mittee to provide for the wants of the Museum in 
its own immediate neighbourhood, rejecting only 
the ethpogrsplscs) collection, the portraits, and 
drawings. ith respect to ethnography and the 
drawings, we own that we have compunctions. 
Why not retain them both? The former is a col- 
lection of considerable popular interest, although 
not one of the witnesses in evidence has said a word 
in its favour. It has, in fact, no patrons at present; 
but a time may come when we shall regret not 
having given the encouragement that it deserves to 
an exhibition mainly illustrative of races now fast 
getting absorbed into the vortex of our own civilisa- 
‘tion, and of whom no traces in their original state 


will shortly remain to be discovered. The Javanese | 


collection, made by Sir Stamford Raffles, while 
governor of Java, and recently added to the 
Museum, is such as it would be impossible ever 


again to acquire, and we know no more fitting | 
For | 


repository for it than the British Museum. 


Here also he is considerably at issue 


and the committee have conse- | 
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THE WEEK. 


NETLEY ABBEY. 
Active measures are now being taken for the res- 
toration of this fine architectural ruin, and great 





| numbers of spectators are daily attracted to the 


| hitherto been brought to light. 





the drawings, we believe that they are more fitly | 


placed in the British Museum than they would be 
in the National Gallery, even were there space for 
them in that institution. But on this point we are 
not at all positive in our opinion. With these 
two exceptions, do we give our sincere assent to the 
recommendations of the committee. 


banks of Southampton Water to witness the pro- 
cess of excavation. Contrary to general expec- 
tation, few medizval relics of any importance have 
The workmen have 
recently discovered the tomb of one of the monks, 
named John Wade, who died in 1431. The skeleton 
was in good preservation, but on being ex to 
the atmosphere, immediately crumbled into dust. 
An inscription was also found on the base of one of 
the columns belonging to the old chapel, from which 
it appears that the abbey dates as far back as the 
reign of Henry III. 

It is proposed, and indeed the work has already 
made some progress, to erect a chapel on a portion 
of the old site, for the purpose of Divine worship. 
We had always understood that the object of the 
present alterations was to render the whole of the 
old building available for a similar purpose, and it is 
only on this ground that we can reconcile ourselves 
to any interference with the picturesque character of 
this magnificent ruin. 

NATIONAL EDECATION IN IRELAND. 

The commissions of national education in Ireland 
have just issued their 26th annual report. It ap- 
pears that at the close of 1859 there were no less 
than 5,496 schools in operation under Government 
supervision, yielding an average bond fide attendance 
of 269,203 children daily, being an increase of 3,112 
over the previous year. The average number of 
scholars on the school rolls is 519,175, and the total 
number of those who appeared on the rolls during 
the entire year (1859) 806,510. During 1859 the 
Commissioners trained 289 teachers and had in their 
service 5,636 masters and assistants, of whom 2,791 
had previously undergone the ordeal of the training- 
school. An analysis of the “ religious profession ” of 
the regular scholars gives us Roman Catholics 83.9 ; 
Established Church 5.1; and Presbyterians 
10.5. About 18 per cent of the Protestant children 
attend Roman Catholic Schools, and 3} per cent of 
the Roman Catholic frequented those belonging 
to the established Church. In these cases the 
Commission direct the Inspector of Schools to 
exercise the greatest vigilance in order to detect the 
employment of any undue influence or compulsion. 
The report, however, assures us that attempts at 
proselytising are of very rate occurrence. 

THE CENSUS IN SCOTLAND. 
The New Census Act for Scotland, which has 
just been published, differs in many important 
articulars from the Act relating to England and 
reland. Returns are required of the number of 
children between the ages of five and fifteen who 
shall have attended any description of school during 
the first week of April 1861. The enumerators are 
enjoined to take account of every house with the 
number of windows it contains—to distinguish the 
boundaries of the various boroughs and parishes, 
and to furnish returns of the houseless poor and 
of all persons travelling, or on ship-board, on the 
7th of April, by which day all schedules are to be 
filled up under heavy penalties. The Act authorises 
no inquiry as to religious profession. The superin- 
tendence of the census for England and Scotland 
is vested in the Secretary of State, and for Ireland 
in the Lord-Lieutenant. 
SCULPTURE IN GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 

A magnificent specimen of sculpture has recently 
been erected in the northern aisle of Glasgow 
Cathedral, fronting the southern entrance, to the 
memory of the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
drummers and privates of the 93rd Regiment, or 
Sutherland Highlanders, who fell in the Crimea. 

SUEZ CANAL. 

On the Thursday evening previous to the proro- 
gation of Parliament, Lord Palmerston, in reply to a 
question from Mr. Seymour, informed the House 
that the Pasha of Egypt had been induced to take 
a large number of shares in the Suez Canal Com- 
pany—a company which he, Lord Palmerston, 
considered “one of the greatest and most remark- 
able attempts at delusion that has been practised in 
modern times.” M. 


the enormous sum of 32,000,000 francs. 





had induced the “unfor- ! 
tunate Pasha ” to take 64,000 shares, amounting to | 


MUSIC. 


FLORAL HALL. 


The Floral Hall continues to attract great crowds 
nightly. The Volunteer night was a highly suc- 
cessful one. Thursday night was a Mendelssohn 
night, the second part consisting of an operatic 
selection. As a specimen of the amusement fur- 
nished, we subjoin Thursday’s programme :— 

Part L 

Overture, “ Midsummer Night's Dream ” 
Part Song, ‘“* Oh hills, oh Vales.........--c--ses000 
Pianoforte Concerto, in G minor, pevformed by 

Mr. George Russell 
Song, “* The Garland,” Mr. Geo 
The Italian Symphony, finale, 
Miss Parepa, and Chorus 








Part IL 
Grand Operatic Selection, “Don Giovanni” 
(first time) M 
Solos, Cornet-a-Piston, Mi. Levy; and Ophe- 
cleide, Mr. Hughes. 
Aria, “ Ah si ben mio,” (Trovatore) Mr. George 
erren 

















P yerdi. 
“ The lsabella Waitz” Mellon. 
Madrigal, “ The Hardy * Pearsall. 
Pop Miss Pai and Mr. Wilbye Cooper...... Donizetti. 
Cavatina, “ Il bacio,” Miss Parepa ........-...+« Arditi. 
Finale, “ Garibaldi Polka” T. Browne. 





Miss Parepa never fails to excite a furore. Mr. 
Perrin’s “ Ah si ben mio,” not without some opposi- 
tion, received an encore. Verdi's music retains all 
its wonted ity with the Floral Hall audience. 
On Friday the “ Messiah” i 
classical music of the hi ; 
these miscellane 0) 


we are sure that he will most deservedly receive the 
good wishes and support of thousands. 





THE DRAMA. 
—_—— 
HAYMARKET. 

Mr. Charles Mathews, in his course through his 
repertoire, has this week been delighting the public 
with Paul Pry. This character, which, since the 
time of Liston, has become’a household werd, re- 
ceives admirable interpretation from its modern re- 

mtative ; and Mr. Charles Mathews, though in- 
erior both to Liston and Wright in some ways, is 
still amusing to a degree. . Charles Mathews 
appreciates and represents with unrivalled skill the 
pertness and readiness of the shifty Phebe. We 
are sorry we cannot extend holt am beyond this, 
for, with the exception of Mr. Chippendale in the 
character of Colonel Hardy, all the other parts are 
filled in a very second-rate style. 


OLYMPIC. 

We can never cease to lament that our English 
playwrights should so ingly follow the 
ignoble course of borrowing all their plots, and in 
many cases much more than their plots, from the 
French. Adaptation itself is objectionable enough, 
but when the adapters choose feeble French pieces, 
and then dilute them into feebler English, it becomes 
intolerable. “A Fair Exchange,” which has just 
come out at the Olympic, is avowedly an adaptation 
from the French, and assuredly it is as inane a pro- 
duction as adaptation we ever met with. 
Nothing but the sprightly and natural acting of 
Miss Louise Keeley could possibly carry it through. 
Mabel Gray (Miss Louise Keeley) is the daughter 
of a farmer near Windsor, and the foster-sister of 
Lady Vane (Miss Herbert). She is betrothed to 
a gardener, whose real name is Dudley Dubkins (Mr. 
H. Wigan), but who, dropping the latter, styles him- 
self Dudley. Lady Vane and Mabel one day inter- 
changing confidences, it appears that the former has 
come to the farm-honse to meet the Earl of Dudley 
(Mr. W. Gordon), who was then in disgrace with the 
court in consequence ofa duel. The two foster-sisters 
imagine that the two Dudleys are one and the 
same—a mistake which is further complicated by 
the fact of Dubkins and the nobleman having 
changed clothes in order that the latter might 
hold his interview with Lady Vane undetected. 
Lady Vane, full of resentment at the supposed 
perfidy of her lover, sends to Windsor, to inform the 
soldiers of the a of the sag Reco and 
owing to the change of garments, Mr. is 
taken prisoner in his place. Then follow various 
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mild contretemps, after which everybody recognises 
his and her ive errors, and all is well. As 
we haye said, Miss Keeley’s acting is charming. 
engugentinkcol in =a Sulli his 
The of Mr. ivan since hi 
ee ee een eee 
the manager an opportunity of trying the strength 
of his company in the department of tragedy. On 
Monday and evenings, Mr. Barry Sullivan 
played the part of Macbeth in Shakespere’s 
tragedy of thatname. On the whole, his impersona- 
tion was tolerably successful. His chief and very 
considerab! 


le error is the excessive — of his 
elocution. Though this is a fault on the right side, 
and is far to be preferred to its opposite extreme, 
hunidrum, still it becomes intensely wearisome after 
ashort time. No doubt Macbeth is intended to 
be in-some degree a man.of “oracular utterance;” but 
Mr. Barry Sullivan’s sententious delivery amounts 
to far more than this. No part of his performance 
calls for special praise, unless it be the opening of 
the second act, in the immortal scene of what may 
be called the r soliloquy. Miss Hickson’s 
Lady Macbeth is infinitely superior to her Ophelia. 
It is somewhat bold, if nothing worse, for the same 
actress to delineate both Ophelia and Lady Macbeth. 
To do'this with any success, would require a versa- 
tility of talent which Miss Hickson cannot be said 
to possess. We strongly recommend her to be con- 
tent with one of the two, and we need not say that 
one should be Lady Macbeth, in which part she is 
really successful. 








SCIENCE. 





“The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” Vol. xviii. Part i 
(London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. )— 
“The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” Vol. 
xviii, Part i, contains feur articles; two of 
them—the first and the third—being more than 
usually in ing. Art. 1, on the Birs Nimrud of 
the Great Temple of i 1s written by that 

‘master in this branch of science, Sir Henry 

Art. 2, gives a translation of the Birs 
Nimrud inscription by Mr. Fox Talbot. The in- 
scription on the first column relates the adorn- 
ment of the Temple of wpe 4 ores (divine. worship) 
by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, “the glorious 
sovereign, closely united to the heart of Marduk, 
the great high priest, the worshipper of Nebo, the 
ruler, whose soul has urged him to declare 

glories of the supreme God, the blameless priest, 

the restorer of the temples and the sacred treasuries, 
the eldest son of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon.” 
On this column is also told how, by the favour of 
Marduk, king of the race of God, Nebuchadnezzar 
anata the Seven Spheres, which is 
the tower of ippa, which a former king had 
built, ‘and ‘had raised to the height of forty-two 
eubits, but had not completed its crown or summit. 
From extreme old age it had fallen down. The 
watercourses which once drained it had been entirely 
From their own weight its bricks had 

down, the finer slabs which cased the brick- 
work were all split and rent, and the bricks which 
had formed its mound lay scattered in ruins, The 
inscription states how the t lord Marduk; moved 
the heart “of the lettin eovmnigns closely united 
to him,” to complete this temple, inasmuch as its 
““tinibel,” or sacred foundation-stone, had not yet 
been destroyed ; how, in the month Shalmi, on a 
festival day, the bricks of its mound were accordingly 
and the seulptured inscriptions of the name 

laced uponits new crown. Then 

follows a peroration addressed to Nebo, thedivine son 
of the supreme deity, the most exalted “tzakallam” 
and“ sithuth,” beloved by Marduk. We will give inits 
entirety the modest request therein contained :— 
“Bless abundantly the work which I have done in 
these edifices, and grant unto me plenty of years, 
an illustrious progeny, a firm throne, and a pro- 
longed life, a triumph over foreign nations, and a 
great victory over mine enemies. Grant these things 
unto me abundantly, and even to overflowing. . . 
And may that name in which I put my trast— 
Nebuchadnezzar—and also my title of ‘King, 
obedient to the Gods,’ be ever protected by thy holy 
Sceptre.” Te 


H 


| 





é 


Tn the commentaries which immediately succeed 
the translation, we have explanations of its chief 
difficulties. The word “shagathu” we find to be 
connected with the Hebrew sdgad. The appeal to 
Nebo for protection, grounded on the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which concludes the inscription, is 
highly me the name Nebuchadnezzar sig- 

ifying “ Nabiu 


rotect the king.” Lorsbach, how- 
ever, quoted by mius (527), explains Nebuchad- 
nezzar 


to be derived from three Arabic words 
signifying, “ Nebo is the prince of Gods.” Gesenius’s 
own interpretation is the “Prince of the god Mer- 
cury ;” the grounds on which he justifies this inter- 
retation may be seen by consulting his lexicon. 
way in which the LXX. have written the name, 
NaBouxedaver Or NaBouxodevorop, seems tather to 
ry with Me. Fox Talbot’s “ Nabiu-kudur-ussur.” 
e full and diffuse nature of these commentaries 
will prove highly acceptable to the student, and 
perhaps not entirely uninteresting to the general 
reader. At the conclusion of the commentaries, 
we have another translation of the same inscription 
by M. Oppert. It is quoted p, 34 of his “ Chrono- 
logie des Assyriens et des Babyloniens.” This 
traduction presque litérale differs in many points 
from that of Mr. Fox Talbot. “Nebo, toi qui t’en- 
gendres toi-méwe, intelligence supréme, souverain 
qui exaltes Meérodach, bénis mes euvres pour que 
je domine,” is certainly more intelligible, if not so 
accurate a translation, as “ Do thou, O Nebo, thou 
most exalted tzukallam, and sitluth beloved by 
Marduk, bless abundantly the work which I have 
done in these edifices” —the meaning of the 
“sithuth” and “tzukallam” not being so perfectly 
apparent in the text, at all events to an un-Oriental 
reader, as to warrant its being entirely disregarded 
by the commentaries, The inscription of Michaux, 
which follows the “ Birs Nimrud,” was discovered by 
the traveller Michaux in the ruins of a palace on 
the banks of the Tigris, one day’s journey below 
Bagdad, not far from the site of the ancient Ctesi- 
os The inscription is now preserved at Paris. 
t contains no date, but ma sera be referred to 
the year 1120 B.c., “wy ‘Sasa considers that this 
date is supported e e, which bears a 
considerable lance to the inscription of 
Tiglath-pileser in several of its phrases. e sub- 
ject of the Baa is the presentation of a field 
(the dimensions of which are accurately described) 
by Elisut-ussur to his daughter, the wife of a man 
who rejoices in the name of Khiga-ship-Marduk, 
the son of a still more remarkably-pamed hero, In- 
beth-shagathu-zirashbit. The former of these ap- 
pellations Mr. Talbot translates “Marduk is the 
good king ;” the latter, he says, probably means 
“chief priest in the holy temple.” In remem- 
brance of. this transaction, Khiga-ship-Marduk 
carved the awful images of the great gods and 
goddesses upon the stone tablets. The inscription 
has, in fact, all the precision and technicality of a 
modern legal document in its commencement, and 
concludes with a series of imprecations. We 
subjoin a specimen for the gratification of 
our readers, commencing. with the second 
column :—“If any one in future days among 
the brothers or descendants of the house of Killi, 
shall chip off any part of this sculpture, or shall say 
that the form of the field has not been faithfully 
preserved, so as to be that of an elongated rectangle, 
(or whoever shall deliberately affirm that the mea- 
surement of the field has been fraudulently set forth 
im the inscription), or shall with accursed derision 
lift up this tablet so high as to be useless, or shall 
fling it into the river, or shall smash it in pieces”— 
(in each and all of these cases, with the addition of 
many others, which our space precludes us from 
mentioning )— 


“That man may the great deities Anu, Sin, Bita, 
and Makh, cut down as a man fells a tree. 

“May they carry off the tomb (or at 1 as the 
note explains, appreciating the difficulty of this opera- 
tion), the bones of his fathers, and plunder the pos- 
sessions of his race. 

“May Sanna, goddess of running streams, let 
loose all the copious waters of heaven, and sweep 
away in rain the corn harvests of his fields. 

“ May Yem, son of Anu, the powerful, blast his 
fields with lightning. May Bushuk, the great 
deity, inflict blindmess and fever on his cattle (2), 





and may his flocks of domestic fowls prove entirely 
barren. 

“ And may the great gods named on this stone, 
with their united anger, and with maledictions 
impossible to be dispelled, curse his springs of water, 
and for evermore burn up his seed.” 

As in the inscription of “ Birs Nimrud,” com- 
mentaries, follow thi aan and the trans- 
lation of M. Oppert (“Chronologie des Assyriens,” 
p. 40) follows the “Commentaries.” This transla- 
tion differs yet ns ay than in the Tag 
Nimrud” inscription from the preceding one by 
Mr. Talbot. The first two lines in eon ne 
sent a remarkable and interesting difference. 4 
Talbot defends his translation with a great deal of 
ingenuity, and mentions one important fact, which 
certainly appears to confirm it. We refer to his 


argument grounded on the size of the columns. In 
his derivation. of “Elisut-ussur,” the of the 
father of the woman to whom the la estate was 


made over, the recollection of Herodotus’ “ Alitha,” 
the Arabian Venus, is extremely happy The note 
which upholds the passage “may his flocks of domestic 
fowls prove entirely barren,” is very ingenious; the 
“ kharrip,” or incubation, is supposed by Mr. Talbot, 
with every appearance of probability, to be another 
pronunciation of the Hebrew “rhachaph,” brought 
about by that transposition of letters which is so 
familiar to og genius of almost oe a Oriental 
languages. This word has precisely the meaning 
which Mr. Talbot assigns to it; that of brooding over, 
or cherishing young ; it is used of Elisha cherishi 
the body of the dead child, and of the Spirit of 
“brooding over” the face of the waters. Generally, 
this number will prove of the highest interest to all 
Oriental scholars. 





THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Tue Select Gommittee —, to inquire and 
report concerning the South Kensington Museum 
have issued their report. We extract the more salient 
features :— 

OF PURCHASES. 

“ The system by which purchases are made was 
fully described by various witnesses.  It.is the duty 
of Mr. Robinson, the superintendent of the art 
collections, to find out.and select suitable 24s me | 
which, after consultation with the Inspector 
for Art, Mr. Redgrave, R.A., and tke Secretary and 
General Superintendent, Mr. Cole, are submitted to 
the Lord President or the Vice-President. If they 
are approved, a minute is made either for an absolute 
or conditional purchase. If the purchase be con- 
ditional, the object is exhibited in the Museum, 
pursuant to a minute passed by Mr. Henley, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, in 1852, and public 
criticism is invited upon. it. All purchases are 
registered, and an inventory of them is published 
and sold, which enables the public to know the 
history, the date, and the price which has been paid 
for each article. The objects are well arranged for 

ublic instruction as far as the limited space allows. 
os article is fully labelled in the Museum, so 
that the visitors are not obliged to refer to a cata- 
logue. The collection seems to have been economi- 

y made. Sir Francis Scott, chairman of the 
Birmingham School of Art, and a collector himself, 
considers that the objects would fetch from 7 to 10 

r cent, more than has been paid for them. Mr. 
Webb would ‘like to give double the price paid for 
many things.’ Mr. Cole produced a letter written 
by Mr. Hope, which stated, that ‘if Government is 
inclined to speculation, it will realise a handsome 
profit on the sums originally expended.’ ” 

CO-OPERATION OF THE PUBLIC. 

“Evidence was produced to your Committee 
showing the great extent to which the public are 
disposed to co-operate with the State in assisting 
exhibition. Exclusive of the Koh-i-noor diamond 
and the British pictures, the liberality of the Queen 
and of private individuals during the last seven 
years has given the public the benefit of loans and 
gifts of ornamental art which have been estimated 
at a value exceeding £460,000. 

“Her Majesty has been pleased to allow objects 
of great value and very fragile nature, such as 
Sevres porcelain, to be circulated in this manner ; 


and her example has been followed by many private 
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gentlemen, benefactors to the Museum. It is 
remarkable that although the collection has travelled 
through the United Kingdom, and been packed and 
unpacked 56 times, not a single article has been 
lost or broken.” 

ARCHITECTURAL AND OTHER COLLECTIONS. 

“The collections illustrating architecture are 
partly the property of the public and partly belong 
to the Architectural Museum Committee. The 
collections of that committee are valued at £3,000, 
and were brought from some lofts in Cannon Row 
to commence a National Gallery of Architecture. 
These collections, for want of room, are at present 
ill arvanged and crowded. They are much consulted 
by artisans employed in architecture. The same 
want ofroom has hitherto prevented the department 
from taking possession of the architectural casts 
obtained as models for the Houses of Parliament, 
purchased by the public at £7000, and now costing 
the Office of Works £492 a-year for house-room at 
Thames Bank. 

“ The collection of books, maps, diagrams, models, 
and apparatus, used in primary education both at 
home and abroad, has been made chiefly by private 
liberality. This collection was begun by the 
Society of Arts, and first exhibited in St. Martin’s 
Hall in 1854, and at the close of the exhibition 
numerous objects were presented to the Government 
to form the nucleus of an Educational Museum. 
The collection remained for some time afterwards 
unexhibited for want of room, and was sent to 
South Kensington. It has cost the public £2,101, 
while the value of the gifts and loans is estimated 
at £5,085. It is now chiefly supported by the 
producers of educational works, who voluntarily 
send them for exhibition. The catalogue of the 
collection’ shows its comprehensive and practical 
nature. It excites great interest among the visitors, 
and is attended by clergymen and others especially 
interested in schools. Your Committee regard it 
as a highly useful collection. 

“The collections of materials for building and 
construction, food, and animal products, have been 
almost wholly made by private individuals without 
cost to the State. The greater part of them were 
given to the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1851 by exhibitors, and for several years were 
packed away in Kensington Palace until space was 

rovided at the Kensington Museum to receive them. 
ile the State has purchased objects of the value 
of £371, the public has supplied objects valued at 
£14,290.” 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

“There is an obvious distinction between copying 
and photographing pictures and works of art 
belonging to the public. Copying is attended by no 
very serious inconveniences, while photography 
almost invariably requires the removal of the object, 
deprives the public of the exhibition of it, exposes 
it in the light, to the risks of breakage, rain, &c., 
which can only be guarded against by great vigi- 
lance, requites a special apparatus of considerable 
bulk, and uses chymicals which are always un- 
pleasant, and often dangerous. Mr. Panizzi shows 
that the only fire ever known at the British Museum 
was caused by the negligence of a photographer. 
Under such circumstances all the witnesses agree 
that a general right to photograph cannot be con- 
ceded to all, like the right to copy. 
stated that at the Manchester Art Treasures Ex- 





Mr. Fairbairn | 


hibition the photographic professors were pests, | 


and that it was found absolutely necessary to limit | 


the privilege to one person. In order to execute 
photographs in public collections there must be a 
monopoly somewhere. If it be proposed to grant 
this privilege to a limited number of competent 
persons, as was at one time the practice at the 
British Museum, the difficulty arises, which was 
felt by the trustees, of deciding who was competent. 
Mr. Panizzi considers it ‘a very difficult thing to 
determine who is competent,’ and the trustees were 
forced to say, ‘ We will only admit our own photo- 
grapher.’ Fora public department to attempt to 
determine this question in the case of every appli- 
cation would lead to constant difficulties aed heart- 
burnings. Moreover, the favoured persons having 
the monopoly among them might league among 
themselves to make the public pay an unfair toll 
for the use of their own property. These-objections 
would apply all the more strongly to the appoint- 





| loans of objects made on a principle similar to that 


ment of a single private individual or firm 
as the monopoly would be all the closer. The 
experience obtained at the British Museum, as well 
as at the South Kensington Museum, has led t6 the 
conclusion that the only feasible course for public 
interests is to employ one responsible public officer, 
and, by harmonious co-operation between these two 
departments, one photographer is employed for both. 
A tariff of moderate prices is published, at which 
the public may obtain negatives, and ‘print positives’ 
for themselves. Any publisher may thus produce 
and publish, at his own prices, any object in the 
British Museum or the South Kensington Museum. 
“ As respects the ‘ positives’ of public objects, the 
sale of them by the department to the ‘public is 
limited to objects in public collections which it is 
not permitted to private enterprise to photograph, 
and to a price only covering the cost of production. 
Your Committee consider that there is no other 
course so free from objections or so good for the 
public at large as the present system of the depart- 
ment. The printing of photographs stands on the | 
same footing as the printing of Parliamentary | 
papers, and the patios might, as well as the | 
photographers, complain of the low price at which | 
they are sold. If the price were increased, there is | 
no doubt that the sales would be greatly diminished, | 
and the spread of knowledge of Parliamentary | 
sheen arrested. The trustees of the British 
useum attempted to supply the public with photo- 
graphs of objects in the British Museum, at the | 
same time allowing their photographer the privi- 
lege of publishing, but they abandoned the system | 
after considerable losses.” 
ATTENDANCE AND EXTENSION. 
“YourCommittee are informed that above 1,500,000 





visitors have inspected the Museum during the first | i 


three years since its opening, on the 22d of June, | 
1857. Such a result, in so short a time, proves 
that the Museum has met a public want. This | 
success is clearly due to the great care taken to 
meet the convenience of the public, especially by | 
admission in the evening. e returns show ‘that | 
very nearly half the number of visitors attended ‘in | 
the evening, although the hours for admission in | 
the evening are less than one-fourth of those in the | 
daytime. Much cost for lighting, and vigilant | 
superintendence, arises from opening in the evening; | 
but as the arrangement makes the Museum acces- | 
sible to labouring men and their families, who | 
would otherwise scarcely be able to view it, your | 
Committee consider the money well laid out, and | 
the experiment deserving of imitation. The suc- | 
cess of the Museum has also shown that an institu- 
tion, although it may be situate in the suburbs, may | 
be rendered so attractive as to compete in point of | 
the number of visitors with other institations nearer | 
the centre of the metropolis. 

“So vast is the metropolis, and so ready are the | 
people to avail themeiiven of every convenient | 
opportunity for intellectual improvement and | 
recreation, that similiar institutions, if properly | 
managed, in other parts of London, hold out fair | 
prospects of a similar success; and it would be | 
within the means of the South Kensington Museum | 
to facilitate the formation of such institutions by | 


of the circulating Museum.” 
STATE OF THE BUILDING. 

“The wooden schools are not secure from fire, 
and a fire has recently occurred in them. If they 
were not public property, they would be condemned 
under the Building Act. The old houses are 
dilapidated, full of dry rot, and built in such a way 
as to be extremely liable to fire; one of them was 
on fire a few weeks ago, owing to the presence of a 
wooden beam in a chimney; another has had a story 
removed to save it from falling. They should be 
taken down without delay. 

“In 1857 Parliament voted £3,500 to erect a 
permanent building to receive Mr. Sheepshanks’ 
gift of British pictures, and in 1859 a sum of £8,198 
was voted for fireproof buildings to afford accommoda~- 
for the Vernon and Turner pictures, which it was 
necessary to remove from Marlborough House. 
These are solid and convenient buildings, and have 


| from a receptacle quite unfit for it, the remo 





been erected as oo of a general plan which was | 
laid before your Committee by Captain Fowke, and | 


is appended to this report. 
“Tt results from the account above given of the 


state of the iron building that additional space for 
the accommodation and exhibition of the-art collec- 
tions should be provided at once. Captain Fowke 
states that the cheapest mode of tease this 
space would be to complete the quadrangle of brick 
buildings which wascommenced by the Sheepshanks, 
Vernon, and Turner Galleries; and to glaze it over. 
He estimates that this might be done for £17,000, 
and by doing so the art collections now in the iron 
museum would be placed in safety, others not 
properly shown would be efficiently exhibited, while 
space would be provided in the irom museum to 
receive and exhibit the architectural casts procured 
as models for the Houses of Parliament, which at 


eas buildings at Thames 


k, costing an annual rent of £490. 
“ The danger arising from the use of the wooden 
schools and dilapidated houses renders it equally 
necessary to remove these buildings, and instead of 
them to provide at once safe buildings for i 
residences and the art training schools. 


1 


has been approximately estimated by Captain 
Fowke at £27000. 

“Your Committee recommend these works as 
matters of extreme urgency, the completion and 
covering in of the quadrangular court as a means of 
rescuing much valuable public and private property 


é 
g 


the wooden schools and the dilapi houses 
considerations of safety, and therefore of real 


i 


| tion, and they think it unwise to commit the country 


to a heavy expense in auticipation of its wants. 


The Committee recommend that any plan which 
may be adopted for the buildings to be erected 
should be capable of being worked into a general 


plan which would at once fully oecupy the ground, 
and be pr ge ig bn 
Such a plan has been laid before the Committee by 
Captain Fowke. 

* August 1.” 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


Wuen we consider the —— date of the a 
tion of the principles of magnetic science to 
panee of int - ication, we prverer hoe d 

struck b rapid progress which the er 
has made ions ite first introduction in the United 
States. In thisdepartment of science we have been 
far outstri by our transatlantic cousins, To 
ear pn gas oe i 
invention 0 in 
and the production of the first successful recordi 
instrument, but also for the general adaptation 
the telegraph to the uses of everyday life. ne 
out the whole length and breadth of the 
from Maine to Texas, from Massachusetts to Kan- 
sas—the wires extend for thousands of miles in one 
unbroken line; and the complete chain of commu- 
nication thus established between the most distant 
provinces has doubtless exercised no slight influence 
on the general character, as well as on the ; 
unity of the federation. We have been led into 
these remarks by the publication of a “ Treatise on 
the Electric Telegraph,” from the pen of Mr. G. B. 
Preseott, who from his long ace, and his 

ition as Superintendent of the Telegraph 
fine in the United oni “elas new 
degree at least, as an authority. yagh writt 
by an American, published originally in America, 
and treating of a subject eminently the 
volume before us is remarkable for the absence of any 
of that demonstrative assumption of superiority in 
which the American press, in such cases, is so apt to 
this foal oat weet ed prot ane = 
this feeling, but nati vanity is ew 
in cin with what may fairly be claimed as a 
national institution. Mr. Prescott is ially happy 
in the combination of the popular with the scientitic 
method in his treatment of the subject. 

The nature of electricity and and the 
application of the principle to the telegraph, are 
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palo Se age 
n.the Ail: — ly ably written, and 
de an attentive perusal. 
gs Pe lage to.a well-digested summary of the 
bel peeling in connection with this great in- 
cay as 3 en it contams a graphic account 
of th the laying -of the cable—the various obstacles 
Sapeiinpeenates hed} contend with, and some 
remarks on the cause-of its failure. In 
order to remove all traces of the scepticism which 
we believe was manifested in certain quarters as to 
the fact of any communication having been estab- 
lished, the author gives us a complete record of all 
the messages transmitted during the period it was 


} that the limit of our space prevent us 
ee meen te Secling upon 2 the more salient 
points of Mr. Prescott’s treatise. We can, however, 
Safely recommend it to the student, as embodying a 
very lucid exposition of the general theory of elec- 


a tion of the machinery, 
— ers illustrated with 
We cannot, however, but express our surprise that 


esses to give the latest results of 
weientific research in this department should have 
made no mention of several important points which 
have lately attracted considerable attention. For 
Picard no allusion is made to the fact that the 
best electricians have abandoned gutta percha and 
once more to india rubber, as the medium 


is less liable to deterioration from time, heat, or 

chemical action, but because it prevents to a great 

ne Se materially gual 
Ragas pay messages through 

Again, no opinion is offered on 


the ch apt gusto as to = 8 ba. pemmreiave 


and suspended 
etal te eee fe 
teries in cases where the current is not sufficiently 
to transmit a 
Discussions on this point mi 
the space which 
rate poetic effusions from the “Atlantic 


Cable” 
_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 
CONTINENAL LITERATURE. 
Doren bulbs and Flemish horses are, upon the 


u 
E 
oh 


Afi 


_ whole, better known in this country than Dutch 


and Flemish letters. Our intercourse with the Low 
Countries has for long time been of a very material 
character—a cautious, money-making one, on both 
sides; but with this 


Ba 


Belgium than their great writers are known and 
Zoukine Us. tk this it is hardly 
y into It may be 
in pe ries ee soil genius roots itself, it will 
to manifest its existence sooner or later ; 
a pom inferred that there can be no 
of genius in these countries, since we have not 
of it. The inference is hardly correct. 
a literature, sometimes requires to be 
to be dragged into notice with some 
of foree and magne It required 
oes our own Shakespere and 
the Elizabethan dramatists; a German literature 
gules aed EN dees tee was | 
known in this country. It is only lately, com- 
comparatively , that we became aware of 
the existence of able poets, novelists, dramatists, 
‘and historians in Sweden and Denmark. Powerful 
patronage, so to speak, brought German and Scan- 
dinavian literature into notice. Dutch and Flemish 
literature has not yet been quite so fortunate. 
Southey, indeed, patronised the poet Bilderdijk ; 
but, on ‘the ‘whole, £ the latter was a rather unpro- 


mising mn of Dutch genius. The language 
of the Netherlands, as ualumtetedenols 
—its uncouth-looking combinations of vowels and 
consonants—may have deterred many from acquir- 


Ee 


ing a poner 2 of it, and thus of having the | 


were investigating its literature. It is pity that | 
such should be the case; because, on the whole, it 


| is easier to be learned than. the Giecs, has closer 
affinity to our own Anglo-Saxon, and in its gram- 
matical construction is far less involved than the 
German, and indeed corresponds almost entirely 
with the English in the structure of sentences.’ On 
philological’ grounds, the Dutch and. Flemish 
languages (if indeed we are justified in speaking of 
them as if they were distinct Jan }) are. more 
deserving of study than has yet been devoted to them; 
but they are more so on the higher grounds of 
» Neither the Dutch nor the 
have as yet. produced a Goethe or a Schiller, but 
they have a literature which admits us into a know- 
ledge of the genius of the people, into their inner 
life, into their ways of thinking and acting—a 
literature which, certainly rambling, not so intellec- 
tually high as the German, is as varied, and, taken 
as a whole, perhaps more wholesome in its ten- 
dencies. 

Of modem Dutch and Flemish writers we are 
best acquainted, perhaps, through translations, with 
Van To and Hendrik faiene The first, 
besides novels, has published his poetical works 
in twelve volumes. Last year he produced 
“The Lady of Wardenburg,” (a) a dramatic 
work in two parts; and the continuation of 
his national work, “ Netherlands’ Fame” (})— 
biographies of those Netherlanders who distinguished 
themselves in various walks during the stadtholder- 
ship of the famous Frederick Hendrik. Hendrik 
Conscience added. last year to his works of fiction 
the “ Money Devil” (c), a picture of modern times ; 
an amusing story, “Mother Job” (d); and a his- 
torical work, “Simon Turchi, or the Italians in 
Antwerp (1550): Historical Pictures of the Six- 
teenth Century” (¢). Dutch literature finds its way 
so slowly into this country, that one is not quite in 
position to tell all that has been attempted and 
accomplished of late years; but it is ever a healthy | Mid 
sign when we finda people applying themselves 
heartily to the cultivation of their own 
investigating their history and antiquities, and 
building up a literature upon a native foundation. 
Thee Wo Aad'e wher petomieal last year to 
the valuable literary periodicals which have long 
existed devoted to the diffusion of a knowledge of 
the language of the Netherlands (/), edited by Dr. 
A. de Jager and Dr. L. A. te Winkel. Meynne van 
de Casteele has published an interesting collection 
of popular ballads (¢)—thi which enable us to 
form a j t on the a people are made of. 
Dr. G. . Schotel contributed last year an excel- 
lent work on the old manners and customs of the 
Netherlands (h); and J.P. J. Harrebomée acollection 
of Dutch proverbs, idiomatic phrases, and wise saws, 
in the form of a dictionary (i), which haye a value 
similar to that of ballads. Arend’s general history 
of the fatherland (/) is being continued by Mr. 0. 
van Rees and Dr. Brill. It has now entered the 
fourth volume. A praiseworthy work is a biography 
of the distinguished men and women of Belgium, by 
Mr, C. F. A. Piron (J). Other works on general 
and local history, and on national antiquities, might 
be mentioned as having issued from the press of 
Holland and Belgium during the last twelve months. 
The historian of art will thank us for indicating to 
him a useful work—the lives and works of Dutch 
and Flemish painters, sculptors, engravers, and 
architects, from the earliest period down to the pre- 
sent day, by C. Kraam (m). It las advanced to a 
third volume in large octavo. We have been much 
| entertained bya humorous little work, originally 
| written in the Frisian dialect, by Waling Dijkstra, 
| called the “Silver Belt” (m). It is a popular 
story laid in the last half of the eighteenth century, 
introducing us to the acquaintance of Master Pabe 
Roukes, a shoemaker, the patriots of Frankener, to 
a comical petivigmaker, who is bound up in the 
history of ier, a foundling, who came to the 
house of a respectable burgher packed in a wig-box. 








(4) Nériands roem: 
{e) Simon Turchi, of de 


#.a) De Vrowe van Waardenburg. 
() De Geldduicel. (1) Moeder Job. 
Italien te Antwerpen. (Nutt: London.) 

(9) De Taalgids. (g) Volkliederen. 
gebruiken in Nederland. 
| landsche taal. 


(h) Oude ceden en 
(i) Spreekwoordenboek der Neder- 
(Nutt: London.) 


(k) Algemeene geschiedenis des vaderlands. 





(1) Algemeene 


Levensheschryving der vermaerde Mannen en Vrowmren van | 


Belgié. (m) De levens en werken der Hollandsche en Vlaamsche 
Kunstschilders, &c. (n) De silveren Rinkelbel. (Nutt: London.) 





auf Urigenes. 


We have then the loves of Wouter‘and Tjamke; and 
the ‘whole story, which has’ great freshness arid 
ty, winds up-in a The 


author was induced to translate his tale from Frisian 
into Dutch, because, he “télls® us, Frisian is not 
understood out of the’ province’ of Friesland, and 
there are few Frisians: who cai read their own 
dialect. There is much quiet, dry humour in the 
Dutch character, anf they sketch ‘ theniselves ‘off 
with great fidelity. Every-day life among them 
has all the originality and verisimilitude f itt the Dutch 
book that it has in the Dutch 

farcical, lusty, and anon tidy, social, innocent, and 
tustic. - We would instance among books of exact 
life portraiture one by N. A. Charante, entitled 
m Photographs of Small People Sketched for Big 
People” (0), os we have the errand-boy, the 
nurserymaid, th pil-teacher, the poiled child, 
and various young folks of various conditions of life, 
represented in their dilemmas, trials, temptations, 
failures, successes, and as pursuing their 
junketings, and sweet-heartings, in a very skilful 
and edifying manner. Really the big a here can 
richly enjoy the little folks. And now, for the pre- 
sent, we take our leave of recent Dutch and Flemish 
literature. 

Ye have been able to glance only at a work 
which should be of some interest to us if it is as 
as intelligently written as we believe it to be— 
“Pictures of Old England,” by Rheinhold Paull, 
published at Gotha (p). The subjects, treated in a 
clearly-printed volume, are, “ Canterbury and Saint- 
worship ;” “Monks and Mendicant Friars ;” “The 
Parliament of the Fourteenth Century ;’ “The 
Hanse in London (the Steelyard) gl gw The Two 
Poets, Chaucer and Gower ;” “ Henry V. and King 
Sigismund ;” “The Maid’ of Orleans ;” “ Duke 
Terr ped of Gloucester ;” and, “London. in the 

die Ages.” A work of a different character, and 
evidencing great research and critical acumen, from 
the pen of E. Wilhelm Maller, will form an im- 
portant contribution to the history of dogma. It is 
entitled, “ The History of Cosmology in the Greek 
Church to the time of Origen” (q). It is accom- 
panied by a po inquiry into the system of the 
Gnostics. T. is much hard reading here; but 
the style is clear, and so far will not present any 
difficulty to the student. 
The winter swallows begin to appear—we do not - 
mean the roasted chestnuts facetiously so called 
4 our Gallic neighbours—but the almanacs. As 
to the real bird, it had a cool reception when it first 
appeared among us, and, albeit the dog-days are 
ae over, we must faucy that it has already taken 
flight to warmer climes and sunnier skies to console 
itself for a summer of italities. The ‘“ Ger- 
man Popular Calendar” has for many years taken 
the lead among continental ephemerides. For 1861, 
it is edited by Guster Nieritz, a great caterer of 
children’s books, and gives ete usual amount of 
astronomical and genealogical infomation, with 
riddles, charades, tales, and histori¢al curiosities. 
Most of the latter are indeed curiosities, and well 
selected, Here is one specimen. In Erfurt, in 1369, 
there was a “Paradise,” or at least there wasa hostelry 
of that name. “ Now, the hostess was a very prety 
woman, and many looked upon her with lovi 
eyes, but no one phy shake her allegiance to her 
husband. Among others who had long cast burning 
lances towards her, was the Burggrave Albrecht of 
irchberg. He spread his nets in ‘ Paradise’ very 
often, but could never snare the pretty bird, The 
more he found his efforts baffled the stronger waxed 
his desires, and he determined on having the young 
wife at all hazards. He rode one day to Erfurt, and 
quartered in the ‘Paradise,’ with the fixed determi- 
nation that it should be his paradise before he left 
it, By what craft he brought the hostess into his 
chamber is not known, but he had taken his measures 
well; he had now no doubt that he would attain his 
end by fair means or foul. But his wickedness 
brought him evil reward. The host, who was not 
ignorant of the lust of his distinguished guest, 








(0) Photographién van kleine menschen voor groote menschon 
nageschetst, (Nutt: London.) 

(p) Bilder aus Alt-England. 
Williams.) 

(q) Geschichte der Kosmologie in der Griechischen Kirche bis 
Halle. 1860. (Nutt: London.) 
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suspected mischief by the long stay of his wife. He 
ca met cg bape and heard the sup 
cries of his wife for assistance. The servants of the 


demanded justice. The judge, without regard to the 
and without reference to the fact that the 
ife of the violater rg. ig cas his cri 


revenge. 

Last week there was a grand session of the French 
Institute, when the prize founded by Volney for 
philology, a gold medal, or the sum of 1200 francs, 
was awarded to M. A. Hanoteau for his “ Essai de 
grammaire de la langue tamachek, renfermant les 
— du langage parlé par les Imouchar ou 

ouarog.” The title of the essay provoked some 
smiles, especially on the lips of the lady portion of 
the visitors. The reporter, however, said, that “it 
would be of undoubted utility, for it permits us to 
initiate ourselves in the lan of a nation which 
may be a great help to France in her future relations 
with the Soudan.” 

After the Volney prize was proclaimed, M. Hittorf 
made the eulogium of our Charles Barry, “ whose 
most unique monument is le nouveau West- 
minster,” says a journalist, with the usual French 
discernment. “Le nouveau Westminster” is about 
as in its way as “Le divin William.” M. 
Berger de Xivrey followed with a “ Memoire sur les 
relations littéraires de Cicéron et de César.” After 
having discoursed of the letters of Cicero, he men- 
tioned one of their translators in the seventeenth 
century, who had the fancy to trick out all the 
familiars of the orator in French costume. Treba- 
tius becomes Monsieur de Trébace; Pomponius, 
Monsieur de Pomponne; Plancius, Monsieur de 
Plancy ; Lucius and Caius Aurelius, sons of Lucius, 
become Lucie and Monsieur Caie les Aurelles, 
enfans de Monsieur Aurelle. Quintus Rex he 
makes Monsieur le Roy ; and Balbus, the intimate of 
Cesar, Monsieur le Bégue—seeking in French nouns 
the equivalent of the primitive signification of the 
Latin word become a noun proper. M. Berger de 
Xivrey did not state the name of this rare translator, 
though he tells us that “otherwise he was a very 
estimable man.” 





Rorrexn Row.—A c has come over 
the Ride since the times I have been describing. 
We have now three distinct sets of riders; some 
‘take their exercise or pastime in the morning, some 
at noon, some in the evening. Most commonly 
they are lawyers, and city people, and political men 
who are to be found in the Ride, before breakfast, 
proceeding up and down on hard-trotting horses, 
and endeavouring to cram the exercise of two hours 
into one. Then we have a batch of riders, 
more or less mixed up with fashionable life, who 
find it more convenient to get the ridge over before 
luncheon, so that they may not be fatigued for their 
dinner-parties, and their operas in the evening. 
Besides these two earlier batches, we have the later 
riders who adhere to the good old customs of their 
forefathers and foremothers, and take their pleasure 
in the Ride between five and seven p.m. during the 
London season. Perhaps it is as well that the 
company is thus divided, because, in consequence of 
the enormous increase of wealth as well as of inha- 
bitants of London and visitors, there really would be 
scarcely room for all—if all were to ride at onee. 
As it is, the place is crowded, and when the season 
is at its height I should like to see either the Bois de 
Boulogne, or the Champs Elysées, or the Thier- 
garten, or the Prado attempt rivalry with the 
famous Ride in Hyde Park.—Once a Week. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, August 29. 

I nave seldom known of a more generally-felt mis- 
fortune than the shocking death of Décamps, the 
painter. He was one of the men France was 
proudest of, and with good reason, and his loss will 
not be easily compensated. It does not appear that 
Décamps was following the Imperial stag-hounds at 
Fontainebleau ; he was merely riding for his own 
health, as he didevery day. He had been failing in 
health for some time past—I believe from over- 
work—and horse-exercise had been ordered him 
The horse he habitually rode, however, would seem 
not to have been so gentle or manageable a one as 
would have been fitting, and it suddenly started off, 
dashing at the worst, crookedest, steepest paths 
in the forest. Across one of these a huge bow 
of a tree lay, at about the height of the un- 
fortunate rider’s chest. The horse seems to have 
passed under it, but it hit Décamps, poor fellow, 
so violently that he was knocked from the saddle 
as if he had been a mere insect, and flung to 
the ground, absolutely cut in twain, and breaking 
his right wrist in the faJl. The marvellous cireum- 
stance is, how life should have endured in this 
maimed body. It did endure, nevertheless, for 
nearly three hours, and he only breathed his last at 
half-past seven that evening. His tortures seem to 
have been appalling. He could not breathe, and, in 
gasping tones, could only sob outa wild wish for 
death. It came at last, and, after such horrible 
agony that even the wretched wife and daughter of 
the victim were obliged to regard it as a “ release.” 
I repeat it, I have seldom witnessed so general a 
feeling of sympathy and regret as that manifested 
on this sad occasion. 

There has been a great variety of feeling in the 
public minds touching the Emperor’sspeech at Lyons. 
Some people are disposed to look upon it as the 
forced expression of a peaceful policy, not chosen, 
but imposed by the attitude of Europe, and only 
resorted to temporarily. Others are, on the con- 
trary, struck by the bitter way in which “the dis- 
trust of the out-door world” is mentioned, and are 
convinced that Louis Napoleon is simply “biding his 
time,” and will continue to excite popular feeling 
in France, by for ever showing to the French 
the “hostile” leanings of Europe. The way 
in which “ enthusiastic demonstrations” are “ got 
up,” is one worth knowing, if not worth 
imitating. At the head of this department of Im- 
perial trickery stand General Fleury, the Emperor’s 
aide-de-camp, and M. Mocquard, his private secre- 
tary, and well-known as correspondent of the “ Tip- 
perary Examiner,” &c. These gentlemen have the 
upper hand of the “managing ” business, and plan, 
and invent, and decide beforehand, upon the par- 
ticular forms popular enthusiasm shall affect. 
When they have settled this, smaller men are called 
in to execute and carry out their conceptions, and it 


was for this reason that the other day a large batch 
of supplementary artists was sent down to help in 
“ organising ” and chronicling the progress of their 
Imperial Majesties. It was found that Messrs. 
Fleury and Mocquard had quite enough to do to 
“ organise” the manner in which popular enthusiasm 
should burst forth, but that as for “ chronicling” it, 
it was more than they could undertake todo. M. 
Mocquard—a famous constructor of vaudevilles— 
wrote to the Paris official and semi-official journals, 
and gave them a general sketch of how they should 
record all that he and his colleague, General Fleury, 
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t a thought. This is not a very easy 
matter; for the Empress Eugénie, though a re- 
markably uneducated and silly person, is inclined to 
be a very sincere one, and does not like to be herself 
made too much of an actress in ater hie 
much of a tool in any intrigue. is th 

not easily schooled into playing a part and 
the attempts at that sort of performance have been 
decided failures. During the Brittany excursion 
Se vers 90, Bt uard tried to teach the Em- 
press to make speeches for herself, to receive deputa- 
tions, &c.; but it was an i 

4 ly is 
Pasha wondered Europeans did not do . 
of quadrilles, namely—get them danced by proxy ; 
and it was secided Ghat her ‘Majesty the Empress 
should not be forced into playing a speaking part in 
the imperial pageants, but should have the speaking 
done for her. 

For impartial loclaess-cm, wins tales peoe Sess 
this is ingly curious. When the 
rule, after affirming.itself, began to take its first 
steps, it was far from being as stead i as 
it now is; and very, very far from the “cunning of 
fence” it has learned in such perfection since. 

In the first “ pro; ” ventured upon by his 
Majesty Louis Napoleon, the utter indifference with 
which he was everywhere received was not even 
sought to be concealed. It was a common saying, 
addressed to the hangers-on of the court in 52 and 
53, that there was a “small amount of popularity” 
excited by the self-created sovereign ; and the answer 
invariably was, “Oh! we don’t even wish for that 
sort of thing; we know we are not popular, but so 
long as we are obeyed, that is —— This, how- 
ever, totally changed with the English alliance, and 
many have held it to be a great mistake; for, say 
they, “ You are a despotic power, and, as such, can 
have no pretensions to popularity; you must be 
strong, but you need not pretend to be loved.” 

Now, it is strange enongh, and mar ore para- 
doxical, though it certainly is not so, that the sway 
of Napoleon LIL is, in some respects, less firm since 
he has shown a care for popularity. He is at once 
met by this: “ Rule over us as much as be rpegaes 
says the tired, exhausted country, “vut SO wi 
as little noise as possible; if you make loud asser- 
tions, we shall deny ; if you raf gig popular, 
you will be required to prove it; if you really care 
for popularity, you will be obliged to do things you 
cannot do.” And this is true: really to be popular, 
Bonapartism would be forced to give up its very 
essence It is, consequently, obliged to create and 
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fabricate'a sham popularity, and this is not a source 
of strength. It is quite certain that the empire 
would be stronger if it had gone on disdaining 
popular favour. As it is, it is reduced to the per- 


ler ma of comedies such as the one 
icled by Messrs. Limayrac, Grandguillot, and 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN CANADA. 








FROM MUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Toronto, Aug. 16, 1860. 


AsSTEAMER, with a large party of excursionists, left 
Toronto two days ago for Cacouna, to accompany 
the Prince of Wales up the St. Lawrence. Every- 
thing is now ready for his reception at Quebec, and 
preparations are actively made at Ottawa. Montreal 
is quite ready for him, or will be as soon as the 
French Canadians have recovered their temper—for 
there was a very childish scene in the Town Hall 
the other day, when the French councillors violently 
abused the whole English nation, on the preposal of 
some petty measure ; but as the English members 
seem to have taken no notice of them (beyond 
carrying their point), it is supposed by those who 
take an interest in it that they will have “got good,” 
as children say, by the time the Prince arrives. 
There is to be a grand garden /¢te in Toronto, and 
a ball afterwards; but the day is not yet fixed. 
Special constables were sworn in to-day, for the 
time that the Prince may be here. It is expected 
that he will then go to London, where the Tecum- 
seh House is being prepared. This is the latest 
news :—* St. Thomas, 8.30 p.m., August 15. The 
Admiral’s fleet has come to anchor about three or 
four miles from St. Thomas. We will not likely 
have any report this evening.” (Sic in orig.) 

The Great Eastern wasto have sailed yesterday, 
if, as the New York papers say, the directors do 
now what they have never done yet, and keep to 
their engagements. A story has been going about 
that she is liable to seizure in any American port, 
for some infringement of patent in the make of the 
engines. I cannot say how this may be; it made a 
ten minutes’ wonder at the time, and is now known 
only as a joke among the New Yorkers. 

Biondin has found a rival; a man named Hunt of 
Coburg, C.W., who calls himself by some Italian 
name. He has offered todo all that Blondin has 
done, and more, and accordingly a trial came off 
yesterday. Blondin has moved his rope to below 
the Suspension Bridge, and Hunt has taken up 
Blondin’s old quarters. Blondin performed his old 
feat of cooking omelettes in the middle, and Hunt 
walked across, hung head downwards, and lowered 
himself by another rope to the “ Maid of the Mist.” 
He had a larger number of spectators than Blondin, 
because as an untried man there was a chance of his 


— w whiether he fell on land or water, he 
must ey dm killed. Blondin is considered to 
walk in a more self- way, but each did 
remarkably well, and Hunt had the disad > of 
having his guy-ropes badly secured. Rope- 

in all its branches is ail the fashion at Niagara. and 
it is amusing to see the boys in the streets practising 
on any bit of old line they can get. 

Owing to the increase of fires, the Mayor of 
Toronto has issued a proclamation calling for volun- 
teer night-watches, and offering a reward of $2000 
forthe conviction ofanincendiary. Asthe houses both 
im Canada and the States are chiefiybuilt of wood, fires 
are very common, particularly as there are always 
enough “rowdies ” to get up a fire for the chance of 
plunder. This led to the formation of a volunteer 





fire brigade; they were originally made-up of the 
better classes, and it became rather the fashion to 
join them: at first they were very popular, had the 
entrée of the theatres and other privileges, but by 
degrees they deteriorated, and are now in very bad 
repaie. Itis known that they are now joined by the 
lowest classes, and that the fires are often the work 
of the firemen themselves ; and I have been told by 
those who have been burnt out, that their first object 
was to secure all pocketable property, and get their 
arms ready to keep the remainder from the clutches 
of their brave preservers, In short,.the volunteer 
firemen, as at present existing, are rather a nuisance 
than otherwise. I am now speaking more particu- 
larly of the Toronto fire-brigades, and not of those 
in the rest of the Canadas or the States, of whose 
internal management I know nothing. The system 
is much the same all over the country, but, for aught 
I know, it may work better in other places: it can 
searcely work worse. For these reasons, honest men 
are called for to catch the thieves who have been set 
to catch the other thieves, and it is to be hoped the 
result will be more satisfactory. 

I consider the American coinage the most con- 
venient of any ; it is on the decimal system, like the 
French, but is better, inasmuch as it is of a more 
appreciable size. It is hard to count large sums in 
francs, and I never heard of any one who had even 
seen a centime ; but dollars and cents are of a very 
convenient size. In Canada, however, a stranger is 
dreadfully puzzled by the mixture of the American 
and English coinage, as well as by the distinction 
between the shilling sterling and the shilling cur- 
rency. Ifa tells him the price is fifteen- 
pence, he apa a shilling (English) ; if he says 
sixpence, he will have to give a “dime” (American); 
and if itis “a York shilling,” the price will be an 
English sixpence. In fact, there are two prices to 
everything, or rather two names for the same price ; 
and if it were not fora certain liberality (rather than 
honesty) wrong people, strangers would be 
sorely cheated. is a great laxity about money 
matters, which induces men who would be delighted 
to cheat them out of 100 dollars, to think it too 
much trouble to hi for a cent, and as often as 
not you hear either buyer or seller say, “ That'll be 
near enough,” when one or the other party has not 
the exact amount. I have found this even at rail- 
way stations, and it ring Fem a strict Eng- 
lishman, who puts down in his note-book that the 
Americans are a very careless people ; but he will 
very likely soon learn to look at things from another 
point of view, and agree with an American lady who 
said tome, “ You English are dreffie mean.” 

I had hoped to have been able to send you an 
account of the shooting of the American riflemen, 
but have not yet had a fair opportunity of judging ; 
but I expect to be able to do so before long. 








Discovery oF Awtiguities.—A gold ring has 
been ploughed up at Birchington, near Margate, 
which has engaged the attention of antiquaries. 
The outer surface has eleven sides, on which are 
inscribed the letters “Fides Constani.” They are 
very rudely cut. The ring is in the possession of 
Mr. Powell, of Birchington. An old Roman coin 
has also lately been purchased in the same neigh- 
bourhood by Mr. Puhe, from a labourer who had 
found it in one of the fields. On examination it 

roved to be one of Faustina, the wife of the 
stn Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and is very 
perfect. Two heads of battle-axes have also been 
dug upnear Margate. They arecomposed of copper 
and brass, are very entire, and in shape somewhat 
resembling the head of the tomahawk used by the 
American savages.—“ Dover Chronicle.” 

Exouisn Grants.—England has made one or two 
tolerable attempts toproduce a giant. One of these 
was chronicled by a Mr. Dawkes, surgeon of St. Ives, 
in that quaint, vigorous, natural style which gives a 
peculiar charm to the medical writers of a century 
and a half The first communications respect- 
ing the in question were made to Dr. Mead 
and the Royal Society, who encouraged Mr. Dawkes 
to prosecute his inquiries. This immense creature, 
long known as the gigantic boy of Willingham, 
was called Thomas Hall, and was the son of a 
little father and almost a little mother—‘ All 
the Year Round.” 





New Edition (1860), post free, Three Stamps, 


Tue TREATISE, GABRIEL on the 
“LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF 
RESTORING ‘THE TEETH,” explains their NEW SYS- 


TEM, and may be had, gratis, on application at Messrs. 
Gabriel's Sasdiidbeeente—- 


110, REGENT STREET, West (next Mechi’s) ; 
33 AND 34, LUDGATE HILL, Crrv. 


Particularly observe the name, and that the entrance is up 
the private passage between the State Fire Office and Ben- 
son, Silversmith. 

Established 1804—See Diploma. 
And at 134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


TEETH, SELF-ADHESIVE, WITHOUT SPRINGS.—A 
NEW DISCOVERY. 
Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 


Messrs. GABRIEL call attention to a new and invaluable 
improvement, being the application of their patent CORAL- 
ITE GUM-COLOCRED INDIA-RUBBER as a base for 
GABRIEL'S CELEBRATED MINERAL TEETH and 
FLEXIBLE GUMS. 


The extraordinary advantages attained are well worthy of 
note. One set generally will lasta life time. Neither stumps 
nor teeth are extracted ; sharp edges are avoided, an amount 
of suction with a degree of lightness (almost fabulous) are 

; together with much greater ease and comf 
arising from the utter absence of metal, while from the 
flexibility of the agent employed pressure is entirely ob- 
viated. It is permanent, wholesome, and more congenial to 
the mouth than bone or gold, and is warranted to remain 
free from either taste or smell, mastication and articulation 
pom guaranteed, even in cases where other methods have 


The best materials, with first-class workmanship only em- 
ployed, and are supplied at less than half the ordinary 
cost. 

American Mineral Teeth from £4 4s. the set. 





MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE; 
with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. 
Br WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., 


Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Soho Square. 


London: Hexyry Reyxsmaw, 356, Strand. 
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XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING a 
being the recorded ex) ce of 30 years’ special practice 
Great Britain, Pend Aleerice with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Seientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., 
No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight Even- 
ing. 





Just published, 1 vol, 8vo., cloth, 16s, Dr. WINSLOW'S 
New Work, 


N OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE 

BRAIN AND DISORDERS OF THE MIND: their 

Incipient Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and 
Prophylaxis. 


By FORBES WINSLOW, SLD., D.C.L., Oxon., &c. 


“ This work will be carefully studied and received by the 
profession as the master effort of a great philosopher, whose 
wisdom, experience, vast research, large and 
close reasoning, each directed to diagonistic and practical 
curative purposes, are, for the benefit of mankind and to 
the glory of medicine, inscribed in faithful characters upon 
every page.”—Dublin Quar. Med. Jour. 


“Dr. Winslow has given.to the profession a most 
masterly exposition of every conceivable phase which 
cerebral disease in its physical and psychical operations has 
been known to assume.”—The Lancet. 


Joux Cuvrcnitt, New Burlington Street. 





R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. T. J. Davis, Chemist, Rhosmaen-street, 
Liandilo, Dec. 16th, 1859.—** *s Cottage, near Liandilo, 
Dee. 15, 1859.—Sir,—I have been for fifteen months afflicted 
with confirmed asthma, attended with violent coughing. I 
have tried nearly all supposed remedies without any relief ; 
but, providentially, I am happy to inform you that I was 
considerably relieved by taking two boxes of Dr. Locock’s 
Pulmonic Wafers. You can make this public.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfally, Wma Jexxixs, Calvinistie Mi 
Minister. To. Mir. T. J. Davis, Chemist, Llandilo.” 


Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant 
relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. Price 1s. 1d., 2s. 9d., 
and Ils. per box, They have a pleasant taste. Sold by 
all druggists. 
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ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WILL BE COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 
“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered, which, 


when complete, will be the onty Boox 
public. 


oF REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the | 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 
afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 


Annual Subscriber to “THe Lirerary GAZETTE” 


published price. 


at a considerable reduction from the 


Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 
upon application, to such as have not already received them, addressed to The Editor of ‘‘ THE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in “‘ The Educational | 


Directory.” 





NOTICE.—“ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 


AND PERRINS’ 
é WWorcESTERSIIRE SAUCE” is pro- 
nounced by Connoisseurs to be 2 most agreeable 
addition to every variety of dish. 
See the names of Lea and Perrrss upon every Label, 
Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. Crosse and Biackwett, London; and 
by Dealers in Sauces generally. 
Sole Manufacturers— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 





TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 
* This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa- 
your for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE; all 
the uses of the finest arrowroot, and especially suited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 


BROWN and POLSON, 


Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
CHILDREN’S COMPLAINTS.—While the weekly 
return of mortality shows a éecrease of deaths from small- 
pox, it displays an alarming increase in fatal cases of 
measles and scarlatina. Such unfortunate:issues would not 
result were mothers and nurses to rub Holleway’s Ointment 
upon the glands of the neck and upper part of the chest 
when symptoms of scarlet fever or megastles first appear, or 
even after the eruption has came out. The Ointment, pene- 
through the skin to the glands, always stimulates 

them to throw out a full eruption, which is the safety-valve 





of both diseases. Holloway’s Pills also should be given to | 


lessen the fever, to reduce the irritation of the throat, and 
to quieten the cough, which are most distressing to all 
suffering from these complaints. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
yy ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended as a simple but certain ~emedy 
for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” NOR- 
TON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and general ape- 
rient; are mild in their operation; safe under any 
circumstances; and thousands ns can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Sold 
in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. each, in every town in 

kingdom. 


Cavtion.—Be sure to ask for ““NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
od not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 


ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON | 


| JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 


circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. | 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- | 


inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460. 





THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED LIST, with Practical 
Instructions for Tank Management, 162 pages, and 101 
engravings, post free for 21 Stamps. 


Apply direct to W. Atronp Liorp, Portland Road, 
Regent’s Park, London, W. 


AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
to RICHARD. BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
R. B. is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, “STEAM PRINT- 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A SPECI. | 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 

Rreuarp Barnett, 15, Mark Lane, London. 


RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, | 
RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of the 
Skin, even if of long standing, CURED by a registered | 








Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice in | 


such cases. Consultation hours, One to Four daily, and 
Seven to Eight in the Evening, at 1, Harewood Place, 
Harewood Square, N.W. 


Consultation by letter to M.D., enclosing five shillings’ 


worth of stamps, attended to. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to | 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 

or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Componnded of ORTENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inesti- | 
mable value in Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath pure 
and fragrant. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes 
spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the | 
enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.—Price | 
2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 
This Royally-patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts 
the most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, 
eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, 
produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a softness and 
‘delicacy of Skin.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 
Cavtioy.—The only genuine of each bears the name of 
“ROWLANDS"” preceding that of the Article on the 
Wrapper or Label. 
Sold ~ A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations. 


Just Published, Price 3s. 6d., 


OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY for SEPTEMBER. Vol. XXIIL, Part 3. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Prince Consort's Inaugural Address at the Interna- 
national Statistical Congress. 
| 2. Mr. Purday on the Statistics of the Poor Rate. 
| 3. Mr. J. J. Fox on the Province of the 5: 
4. Mr. Hare on a New Statistical Method for ascertaining the 
Votes of Majorities. 
5. Mr. Nassau Senior’s Opening Address to Section F of the 
British Association at Oxford. 
6. Observations on the Present Position of Statistical Inquiry. 
7. Dr. Jarvis, of Boston, U.S., on Taxation in the United 
States. 
| 8 Dr. Michelsen on Serfdom in Russia. 
9. Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns. 


| Loadon: Jonmy W. Parker & Sox, 445, West Strand, W.C 
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| SUPPLEMENT TO M'CULLOCH’S COMMERICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, in Svo., price 2s. 6d. sewed, 


UPPLEMENT to the Edition of Mr. 
M'CULLOCH’S “ Commercial Dictionary " published 

in 1859; mar eg J the late Commercial Treaty with France, 
the New Tariff of the United Kingdom, the New Indian 
Tariff, with a great variety of miscellaneous information in 
regard to commercial matters. 

| *4*The Edition of the “ DICTIONARY” published in 
18: 59 may also be had, with the wre included, in 
cloth, price 50s. ; or half-bound in russia. 55s. 

London. Loyemayx, Greex, Loyeman, and Roperts. 





Just published, in post Svo., price 5s. cloth, 


HE FALL OF MAN or PARADISE 
LOST of CAEDMON, translated in Verse from the 
Anglo-Saxon; With a new metrical arrangement of the 
lines of part of the original Text, and an Introduction on 
the Versification of Caedmon. 

By WILLIAM H. F. BOSANQUET, Esq. 
London: Lonemax, Greex, Loyemax, and RoBERTS. 
HAVET'S FRENCH CONVERSATIONS AND 
READINGS. 

Now ready, 300 8vo pages, 5s. 6d. 

REN CA OT UT PI BS: 

comprehending CONVERSATIONS on all the ordinary 
topics of life; EXERCISES to be done at Sight; and 
READING LESSONS from Standard French writers ; the 
whole on an entirely new plan 


By ALFRED HAVET, 
Author of “The Complete French Class-Book,” &c. 








TO APPEAR IN SEPTEMBER. 


AVET’S FIRST. FRENCH BOOK; a 
Practical Introduetion to the French ee by the 
Conversational System; compre! 250 Exercises in 
French and English aibovaataly, each Exercise consisting of 
Questions and Answers of everyday use; with a Dictionary 
of all the Words and Idioms in the Book. 
London: W. Attan & Co.; Dutav & Co.; Siirrxmr & Co. 


| Edinburgh: Seton & Mackenzie; Williams & Norgate. 
! 





CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Just ready, price 3s., 
HE SIXTH ENGLISH READING 
BOOK. 


James Gonvox, Educational Publisher, 51, Hanover 
| Street, Edinburgh. 


MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. 
By F. W. BRADLEY, B.A. 
| With Appendix by T, GOODWIN, B-_A., and Twelve Litho- 
graphic Illustrations. Price 1s. 
| Wixsor —_ Fr gwen. 38, Rathbone Place, London, W. ; 
all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 








i | Just Published, the 150th Thousand, Price 
Stamps, post free, from the Author, and 
Agents, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 

FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 

CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 

, Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour; being a Medi- 

| cal Essay on Nervous their Prevention and Cure, the 

| result of 25 years’ anes Tes. > L. CURTIS, 

| No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 te 3 and 6 to 8. 

| “The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 

little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 

or more frequently premature old age.”"—Daily Telegraph, 

March 27, 1856. 


? 


1s., in postage 
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| Sold by Kexr & ous Paternoster Row ; Mass, 39, Cornhill. 
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Now offered at the following reduced Terms. Price for a Single Portrait, 5s. ; for a Selection of ten Portraits, 2l. 2s. ; 
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Sor a Complete Set, 101. [Only Six Complete Sets remain.] 


PORTRAITS OF EMINENT NATURALISTS, &c,, 


CALLED THE “IPSWICH PORTRAITS,” 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE RANSOME, 


Pike 





DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND HLR.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G., F.R.S., President of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, &e., &., &c. 


GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 


GEORGE ALLMAN, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.S.L, M_R.LA., &., Professor of Natural History 


in the University of Edinburgh, ‘Author of * Biological Contributions,’ “‘ Report on 
Fresh-water Polyzoa,” &c. 


sag THOMAS ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. and G.S., Lecturer on Geology at the R.E.L 
itary College at Addiscombe, Author of * ‘Elementary Course of Geology,” &c., &c. 


say o BALL, LL.D., M.R.LA., late Director of the Dublin University Museum, Secre- 


tary to the Queen's University in Ireland, Author of Papers on the Phocidce Cephalopoda, 
Fossil Oxen and Fossil Bears found in Ireland. 


SIR HENRY T. D. LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., late Director-General of the 


Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, Author of Researches in Theoretical 
Geology,” “ The Geological Observer,” &c. 


THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., President of the Linnean Society, Author of “ History of British 
Reptiles,” “ British Crustacea,” &e, 


SIR JOHN P. BOILEAU, Bart., F.R.S., Vice-President of the Zoological Society. 


CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE, PRINCE G¥ CANINO, Author of “ Fauna Italica,” 
“ Continuation of Wilson's Ornithology,” &c. 


a= SCOTT BOWERBANK, LL.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Author of “ Fossil Fruits 
and Seeds,” &c. Hon. Sec. of Palxontographical ‘Society. 


THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF BRISTOL. 
ROBERT BROWN, D.C.L., F.R.S., V.P.LS., &c., Author of “ Prodomus Flore Nove 
Hollandisz,” &c. 
VERY REV. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Corr. Mem. Inst. Fr., 
_ Author of “ Reliquie Diluviane,” “ Bridgewater Treatise,” &e. 


WILLIAM CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S., and G.S., Author of “Animal Physiology,” 
“ Report on the Microscopic Structure of Shells,” &c. 


SIR WILLIAM CUBITT, F.R.S., M-R.LA., F.R.A.S, &c. 

JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., Author of “ British Entomology.” 

EDWARD DOUBLEDAY, F.L.S., Author of “ The Genera of Lepidoptera.” 

CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., and G.S., Author of a “Journal of a Naturalist,” 
“ Origin of Species,” &c. 


MICHAEL FARADAY, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fi of Ch 





ullerian try in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, ‘Author of “ Chemical poeta — numerous Papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 


<< rtp ig F.RS., we 3 * song ir ae rye ed of Natural History in the 
University Edinburgh, " joey y ol Star-fishes,”’ ‘“‘ Essay on the 
Origin of the British Fauna and Flora,” =) . 
EDWARD FORSTER, F.R.8., V.P.LS., oon of Papers on British Botany. 
JOHN GOULD, F.R.S. and. L.S., Author of “ Birds of Europe,” Birds of Australia,” &e. 


ROBERT EDMOND GRANT, M.D., F.RS. F.L.S., G.S., Professor of Comparative 
See fae Zocleny in University College, London, Author of “ Outlines of Com- 
parative Anatomy,” &c. 

JOHN EDWARD GRAY, Ph.D., F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., and LS., Keeper of the Zoological 
Collections of the British Museum. Author of numerous Zoological Papers. 

LLIAM HENRY HARVEY, 4.D., Professor of Botany to ogy Dublin Society, Author 
of “ History of British Sea-weeds,” ‘“‘ The Sea-side Book,” 

REY. J. 8. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., and G.S., Professor of ve in the University of 

Cambridge, Author of “ Principles of Descriptive and Physiological Botany,” &c. 

REY. DR. HINDS, late Bishop of Norwich. 

SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., LL.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Director of - 
Royal Gardens at Kew, Author of “ The British Flora,’ '* Curtis's Botanical Magazine,” &c. 

—s DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Author of “ The Botany of 

e Antarctic Voyage.” 

SIR Whaat JARDINE, Bart, F.R.S.E., and L.S., &., Author of “The Naturalist’s 
Library,” “ Contributions to Ornithology,” &c. 

REY. WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Author of ‘An Introduetion to 
Entomology," “ Bridgwater Treatise,” &e. 

GENERAL SIR EDWARD KERRISON, Bart., K.C.B. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., and L.S,, Professor of Natural History in 
New College, London, Translator of Schleiden's “ Principles of Scientific Botany.’ 


JOHN LEE, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.G.S., &c., Author of “ Antiquarian Researches in 
the Ionian Islands,’’ and Founder of the Hartwell Observatory. 


JOHN LINDLEY, Phil. D., F.R.S., and L.S., Professor of Botany, Univ. Coll., London, 
Author of “The Vegetable Kingdom,” “ School Botany,” &c. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., G.S., and L.S., Author of “ Principles 
of Geology,” “* Travels in North America," &c. 


DAVID WILLIAM MITCHELL, B.A., and F.L.S., late Secretary of the Zoological Society 
of London. 


SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, G. C. St. &, MLA. D.C.L., F.R.S., G.S., and L.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey, Hon. Mem. R. 8. Ed. and R.LA., M. Imp. 
Ac. Sc. St. Petersb., Corr. Mem. Inst. Fr., A. Ac. Ber. Tur., &c., Author of “ The 
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